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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ir is probable that, before this time, important events have oc- 
curred in the East, both on land and sea. 

The last Russian bulletins claim some advantages for the army 
besieging Shumla—defensive advantages—the repulse of sorties; 
but with such admissions of failure in the main enterprise, that the 
next accounts are likely to record the retreat of the army, shattered 
jn its strength, burdened with an immense number of sick and 
wounded, and the Turkish garrisons and population hanging upon 
its rear. 

At Varna matters are not much better. The besiegers have 
indeed, by some successful operations, got possession of an 
entrance to a breach; and they may even take the fortress or its 
ruins. But winter draws near; and in the difficulty of main- 
taining a communication by sea, it is questioned whether they 
could keep the place. In the known state of their army before 
Shumla, the report that they are also retreating before Varna does 
not seem incredible. 

The Russians would appear, however, to have obtained some 
further successes in Armenia. The city of Achalzye has been cap- 
tured—in a ruined state, from the obstinacy of the defence. 

After much controversy among the newspapers, it seems to’ be 
settled that the blockade of the Dardanelles was established even 
before the intention was communicated, and that the British Go- 
vernment has been deceived throughout by the finesse ofthe Russ. 
This is not very agreeable news; but it is hinted that the cannon 
of Sir Pultney Malcolm's squadron will be employed to obliterate 
the insult. The cotton manufacturers of Lancashire may be pleased 
to learn the Russian Consul’s opinion, that cotton goods will not 
be seized, though the vessels in which they are carried run every 
chance of being detained and searched. 





The Revenue for the quarter ended on the 10th of October, 
exhibits the following results as compared with the corresponding 


quarter of last year. 


1827. 1828. Increase. Decrease. 





Customs. ... 
Excise ..... 
Stamps .... 
Post Office .. 
i ee 

Miscellaneous. 


£4,915,618 4,664,932 
5,714,399 566,599 
ae 
366,000 ..... 
466,978 
101,950 


£250,686 


9,166 
7,000 
13,767 
168,424 


eevee 


270,374 


eee 





12,902,379 €13,019,935 566,599 £449,043 

Deducting the apparent decrease of 449,043/. from the increase 
of 566,599/. in the Excise, there remains an actual increase on the 
quarter just ended of 117,5562. The increase on the whole year is 
786,4207. The decrease in the Customs for the present quarter, is 
more than accounted for by the fact, that in the corresponding 
quarter of 1827, the sum of 657,133/. was received on account of the 
duties on bonded corn, but in the present quarter only 90,000/. has 
been received. This makes a difference of 567,133/. In like manner, 
the apparent deficiency in the Miscellaneous division of the account 
might be reduced to nothing, by setting-off against it a repayment 
on behalf of Ireland, made in the October quarter of 1827, and 
not in that of 1828. But it is fallacious to reckon upon such con- 
tingencies. For the present, let the Chancellor of the Exchequer 





be thankful that he das an increase. Will the augmentation go 
on? Is not the Excise likely to fall off in the next quarter, by 
diminished consumption, the effect of scarcity and penury among 
the people ? or will that failure be compensated in the Customs, by 
the receipt of duties on the admission of foreign grain ? 





Looking only at the surface of things, we should say that the 
political aspect of Ireland is improved; and that Lord Anglesea’s 
proclamation, and the Catholic address together, have »¢complished 
the end for which they were issued. At least, the! assembling and 

marching of the unarmed myriads have ceased. The fervour of 
Club legislation appears to be less easily abated; but even it must 
yield, if the Government withdraw and persevere in withhold- 
ing its countenance from the Ascendancy-men ; 
have something like a promise in the ein tence of Mr. 
Peel at Manchester, when the attempt was made to 
that once zealous champion of the Orange party, a sign that his 
opinions have undergone no change. This sign was not given, and 
the English Brunswickers think him lost, 

Many of the leading Protestant noblemen and gentlemen have 
now come forward with a solemn avowal of their conviction that 
the disqualifying laws are ruinous to Ireland, and prejudicial to 
the whole empire. This document already bears the signature of 
twenty-six noblemen, thirty-four members of Parliament, and of 
many magistrates. 


and of this we 


draw from 


Lord Gormanstown, Lord Killeen, the. Earl of Bective, and 
others of high rank and influence have established a liberal club 
in Meath. 

Mr. O'Connell has addressed a pacifying letter to the peasantry 
of Tipperary. Mr. Lawless has returned to Dublin. The fruit of 
his labour is the perfect organization of “the rent” in three counties 
which contributed little before. 





Donna Maria da Gloria arrived in London on Monday evening, 
from Bath, and established her little court at Grillon’s in Albe- 
marle-street. A guard of honour is placed at the door; and the 
rabble crowd the street, for the chance of catching a sight of the 
young Queen when she appears at the window or comes out on 
the baleony. The royal child has been congratulated, by message, 
from his Majesty; and visited by the Duke of Wellington and the 
Earl of Aberdeen. We are not sure that she made the speech to 
the Premier set down for her by the newspapers—‘‘ I know that 
your Grace once saved the crown of Portugal for my august grand- 
father, and I trust that it will now be a second time saved by you.” 

The Portuguese in London have voted to ‘“‘ her Majesty Donna 
Maria the Second,” a dutiful address, a golden sceptre, and a 
splendid copy of Don Pedro's Charter. 

A remonstrance on the part of Austria is said to have been made 
against the child's being brought to England, contrary to the in- 
structions of her father. She is now lodged at the expense of the 
British Government ; but will retire to Laleham in a few days, and 
live privately, as becomes her years, 





Saturpay Niagur. 

We had a communication from Windsor this afternoon, which 
states, that although the King suffers from a severe attack of the 
gout in his right wrist, he is otherwise in tolerable health. It is 
expected that his Majesty will soon be able to receive a visit from 
the Queen of Portugal. 

Rumour—The Ministers are preparing a Catholic Relief Bill. 
We learn from a quarter entitled to consideration, that there is 
more than mere gossip in this rumour. 

Nothing has transpired respecting the despatches last received 
by the Russian Ambassador. There is no arrival from the East 
to-day, except the German mail; which brings advices, but no 
news, from Constantinople to the 11th ult. and from Smyrna to 
the 7th. 

Accounts have been received from Oporto to the 4th instanf. 
They announce the arrest and imprisonment of the Brazilian 
Consul, 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 


Srocx ExcHancE, FripAy Eventnc.—In our last report an opinion was 
hazarded, that the late alarm had subsided, and that confidence was likely 
to be again restored for atime. The appearance of the Money- market, 
at its opening on Monday, seemed to verify this opinion, and the transac- 
tions of the following day, and even the early part of Wednesday, seemed 
still further to confirm it. Consols for the Account had risen on Tuesday 
to 874, New 4 per Cents. to 102, India Bonds to 91, and Exchequer Bills 
to 76 premium. These prices were also maintained during a part of Wed- 
nesday, but in the afternoon of that day, on the appearance of some con- 
siderable sellers in the Market, Consols fell rapidly to 86%, and closed at 
that price. On the following morning (Thursday) a trifling reaction oc- 
curred, and bargains were effected at 863 ; but by twelve o’clock some large 
sales had forced down the price to 863; and a variety of alarming reports 
® being afterwards circulated, a general panic ensued ; and the eagerness to 
effect sales became so great, that Consols fell successively to 863, 86, and 
eventually to 853. A slight reaction afterwards occurred, and the 
closing price of Thursday was 85% to 86. 

It is no part of our design to detail the various rumours which were in 
circulation on this occasion, especially such of them as have since proved 
incorrect; but there are several subjects on which the public mind is 
liable to great excitement, and until some or all of these are disposed of, 
we shall be liable at any moment to considerable fluctuations. Of late, 
however, in the absence of news, the tendency of the Stock Market is 
always upwards; and accordingly this morning (Friday) so soon as it 
appeared that the alarm of yesterday was premature, prices began gra- 
dually to rise; and Consols, which in the morning were offered at 86, 
advanced to 863 to $, at which they closed. Money, although scarcer 
than heretofore, is still abundant; and the payment of dividends in the 
course of next week will make a large addition to the quantity in circu- 
lation. 

In the Foreign Market there is not much to mention. The extreme 
prices of Russian Stock have been 935 to 923. During the alarm on 
Thursday, many of the South American and other Bonds were offered at 
lower prices, but no considerable business was done. Portuguese Stock 
has continued to droop, and there is still no news of the dividend. This 
afternoon, however, it was alittle better. The news of a war intended 
between Colombia and Peru has rendered the Bonds of those places very 
difficult of sale. In Shares there is nothing new to report. 


BRITISH FUNDS. Buenos Ayres, 47 
Bank Stock, shut Colombian, 20 to $ 
3 per Cent. Reduced, shut Danish, 614 
8 per Cent. Consols, 863 Greek, 18 to 3 
Ditto, for Acct. 15th Oct. 863 tod Mexican, 38 to 3 
Ditto, for 1726, nothing done. Peruvian, 18 to 20 
34 per Cent. Reduced, with dividend for Portuguese, 56 to $ 

opening, 95 to 4 Prussian, 101 

New 4 per Cents. 1013 to § Russian, 924 to 93 
4 per Cent. 1826, shut. Spanish, 114 


Long Annuities, shut. : SHARES. ' 
India Stock, nothing done. Anglo-Mexican, 95 paid 27 price 
South Sea Stock, nothing done. Rolanos, 300 485 to 495 


India Bonds, 86 

Exchequer Bills, 75 to 76 

Bank Stock for the opening, 212 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Imperial Brazil, 20 
National Ditto 5 
Colombian, 25 
Real del Monte 400 
Austrian Bonds, Kalpuxahua 320 24 
Brazilian Bonds, 62 to 623 United Mexican 38 18 to 19 


Sarurpay Morninc.—There is not much business doing this morn- 
ing, and prices have not advanced beyond those of last night, notwith- 
standing the favourable account of the quarter’s revenue, Consols for 
Account 86# to 4. 

One 0’Ciockx.—The money market is better since the morning, and 
Consols have been done at 863: but at present the price is not quite so 
high, 863 to #. Russian, 922 93; Brazil, 62f to 2, but nothing doing. 

Four o’Ciocx.—Closing price of Consols 86 § and &. 


75 to 77 
10 


255 to 260 
9 











The French frigate Atalante sailed from Toulon on the 28th 
September, having under her convoy fifteen transports for the 
Morea, with provisions and ammunition. The frigate is stated to 
have on board 1,700,000 francs. 

The Swedish Consul at Marseilles has acquainted the French 
Government that three valuable French Indiamen have been 
captured and taken into Algiers, and their cargoes sold. 

An official order of the day, issued at Cadiz on the 17th Sep- 
tember, announces that the French troops were about to evacuate 
that fortress. The first and second divisions were to commence 
their march on the 21st. The amount ofthe French army is 
nearly seventhousand men. They are to return over land. 

Bands of armed men traverse Lower Catalonia, in sufficient 
strength to menace some of the fortresses, f 

By the accounts from Gibraltar, received yesterday, it appears 
that the fever is extending rapidly ; and a great proportion of the 
poor, who work for their daily bread, and are now destitute and 
encamped on the neutral ground, are expiring in want and disease. 
These are reported to be about six thousand. The total number of 
cases up to the morning of the 21st ult. was 516; the deaths, 87. 
On the 22d a still further increase of cases and deaths was re- 
ported; but the official statement of the latter is not given. 

The Governor of Malaga had caused five or six of the crew of 
a vessel from Gibraltar to be shot, for introducing contraband 
goods supposed to be contaminated with the seeds of infection. 

The proclamation of Don Pedro to the Portuguese, which we 
Scxmetty noticed, has been circulated at Oporto, whither it was 
conveyed by a merchantman from Rio de Janeiro, which also 
brought despatches addressed to the Oporto Junta. The 
despatches were seized by Don Miguel's agents, but the proclama- 
tion is said to have near y produced an insurrection. The infantry 
and cavalry were directed to charge the unarmed inhabitants; and 


It has been frequently alleged that Miguel and the Queen Mother 

had quarrelled, and that the Prineé was no longer submissive to 

her counsels, Their quarrel has now, it is said, arrived at such a 

height on both sides, that Miguel has intimated to his parent that 

she raust prepare to leave the kingdom. 

At Oporto, one hundred and twenty-five of the imprisoned in- 

habitants have been tried, and eighty of them condemned capitally. 

The soldiers who sing verses in honour of the young Queen are 

barbarously punished. 

The Hamburg papers of the 3d instant mention, that the price 

of wheat had risen considerably, in consequence of purchases made 
on foreign account. 

The King of Spain has prohibited his subjects in the West 
India Islands from sending their children to be educated in the 

United States, lest they imbibe principles of liberty and heresy, 

os oe already placed at the American Colleges must be brought 
pack. 

Two Spanish frigates destined to the Philippine Islands on a 
secret expedition, have been lost with all their crews. 

Great complaints continue to be made of the depredations of 
the pirates in the Western seas ; andthe murmurs at the scantiness 

and distant positions of our naval force in those seas are equally 
loud. A letter from St. Kitts, dated the ist September, says, that 
“if a naval force of protection is not immediately sent to this 
quarter, no vessels will be safe on their outward or homeward- 
bound voyage, without being properly armed and equipped.” 

A letter from St. Christopher's, mentions that an English brig, 
supposed to be the Carraboo of Liverpool, had been captured by 
a pirate fitted out at St. Thomas's, a Danish island, and all on 
board murdered. 

Three pirates were recently hanged at this island for an act of 
piracy committed in December. 

The Buenos Ayrean Government has confiscated the cargo of 
the British trader Huskisson, captured by a privateer for having a 
cargo considered contraband of war for the Brazilian Government. 
The articles condemned were accoutrements, sabres, lances, hats, 
mathematical instruments, a lighthouse complete, &c. 

There has been a great mortality among the Dutch troops in 
Java, arising from fatigue and the climate. It appears from an 
official return that of 3,000 men lately arrived, 1,600 had died ; out 
of 100 officers, 22. None had fallen in battle with the rebellious 
natives, whom they have so long and with so little success been 
attempting to subdue. 

General Sir James Kempt, the new Governor of Canada, ar- 
rived at Quebec on the. 2nd ult. The Earl of Dalhousie, with his 
family, has arrived in Scotland. 

The mechanics who were sent from Chatham dock-yard to erect 
buildings on the new settlement of Fernando Po have all died of 
the unhealthy climate. 


His Majesty, we regret to say, is still confined to his apartments at the 
royal cottage at Windsor. The affection in his extremities has abated fa- 
vourably ; but, enticing as the weather now is, his Majesty is not permitted 
to risk the enjoyment of it in the open air—Morning Journal, Thursday. 

Since we heard what we published yesterday relative to the health of his 
Majesty, we have been distressed beyond measure by reports of a still more 
painful nature. We hope, and we do believe, that they are untrue ; but still, 
in the present feverish state of affairs, we think it would be well if the public 
were favoured with some official information on the subject.—Morning Jour- 
nal, Friday. 

The Queen of Portugal has presented several choice Brazilian birds to the 
Zoological Society. 

The Marquis of Hertford is recovering from a tedious attack of illness. The 
Duke of Buckingham is on bis way to town, from the Mediterranean. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury was in Mentzon the 26th ultimo, on his way to Frankfort. 

Lord Melville has gone back to Scotland. 

Report says that the Commissionership of the Navy, vacant by the death 
ofthe Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., is to be filled by Captain Sir Michael 
Seymour, K.C.B,; and that Captain Sir William Hoste is to have the Royal 
George yacht, in the room of Sir Michael.—Morning Paper. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have appointed Lieut. H. M. Denham, R. N., 
to the survey of the Bristol Channel, trom the Mumbles to Tenby. 

Sir Edward Codrington arrived on Tuesday, in the Warspite, seventy-four 
guns, from Malta, which he left on the 11th ult. 

There are no less than ten sail of the line making preparations for active 
service. Before another week passes, five of these will be ready to sail, if 
not actually at sea—Morning Journal. 

Such is the urgency in fitting out the men-of-war, that every ship has orders 
to sail as soon as ready, without waiting for others, In addition to the ships 
already under orders, we have reason to suspect that two more line-of-battle 
ships are secretly preparing for sea. Their destination is not known, but it 
may be guessed at. Dispatch is th: word.— Sun. 

The Government steam-vessel has proceeded from the Downs with seamen 
from the coast blockade, to the ships fitting out in the western ports. 

The Clyde frigate, of 46 guns, was launched on Thursday at Woolwich. 
She is to be immediately got ready for sea. 

Mr. Wynn has proposed a second writership, that remained in his patronage 
at the time he quitted office, as an object of competition among the higher 
forms of Westminster school. 

The inaugural lectures prescribed by the Council of the London University 
were finished on Tuesday ; when Dr. Watson delivered a discourse on cli- 
nical medicine. The lecture on the previous evening, by Dr. Thomson, was 
on pharmacy and materia medica, Upwards of eighty students have been 
entered to the medical classes. 

A fund has been raised for establishing a lecture on Divinity for those stu- 
dents of the University who may be ofthe Established Church. The several 
members of the Council, and other noblemen and gentlemen who have con- 
tributed to this endowment, have appointed the Rev. Thomas Dale, A.M. 
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been purchased, in which Mr. Dale will officiate, and where the students will 
attend at public worship. The plan, which has been brought to so successful 
an issue, originated with Mr.JDale and Dr. Lardner. They have been zealously 
supported in it by their colleagues, and have acted with the express appro- 
bation of the Council. 

The works at the British Museum are said to be nearly at a stand, most of 
the workmen having been discharged. 

The King has sent a donation of two hundred guineas to the Royal Academy 
of Music, in addition to his former liberal contributions to that institution. 

Fever at Giprattar—A meeting of merchants and others connected 
with Gibraltar was held this day in the City of London Tavern—Mr. William 
Ward, junior, M. P, in the chair—to begin a subscription in aid of the one 
commenced at Gibraltar, for the relief of the sufferers from fever. Mr. Ward 
opened the business by stating the peculiar nature of the claims which the 
sufferers had upon the sympathy of the British public. Mr. Stokes estimated 
the number encamped on the Neutra Ground at nearly four thousand: they 
were chiefly of the poorer classes ; and if relief was not promptly applied, 
they were likely to die of famine instead of fever. Mr. Haffenden remarked, 
that they would not get back to Gibraltar till Christmas ; so that, in addition 
to the want of food, they would be exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
None of the gentlemen present had any details of the state of the fever of 
later date than we have given above. It was resolved to open a subscription ; 
and a committee was appointed to manage it. Mr, Ward gave 20/. 








Mr. Peex in nis Native Prace.—Mr. Peel, on Saturday, partook of the 
public breakfast, given by the inhabitants of: Salford, in honour of his visit to 
the scenes of his nativity. The entertainment was laid out in the Town-hall, 
at which the Home Secretary arrived about two o’clock. On his health 
being given from the chair, Mr. Peel made a speech of some length ; but it 
was merely the affectionate effusion of an overflowing bosom at the manner in 
which he had been received by ancient friends, in a place from which he had 
been long abseat, and which was associated with many pleasant remini- 
scences. There was not the most distant allusion to the political state of the 
country. When the ‘ Pride of Britain and the admiration of the world—our 
glorious constitution,’ was given, a gentleman made an attempt to draw out 
Mr. Peel, by observing, that he hoped the Home Secretary would be always 
found ready to support that constitution in the manner he had hitherto done, 
and as he has so often said he would continue todo. The toast was twice 
drunk with rapturous cheers, but the expected confession of Mr. Peel’s politi- 
cal creed was not made. He observed the same prudent silence as to politics, 
when the health of his Majesty’s Ministers was given,—merely observing, in 
allusion to the Duke of Wellington, that no man was worthy to be placed at 
the head of the Government of Britain, who could remain indifferent to the 
welfare of such a body of men as he addressed, or who could be insensible 
to the value of their good opinion. Mr. Peel left the hall amid the plaudits 
of the company; and his departure was greeted with cheers by the crowd 
outside. 

The public dinner given by the gentlemen of Manchester to the Home Se- 
cretary took place on Monday, and was attended by nearly five hundred per- 
sons, but by few persons of any note. For some unexplained cause the com- 
mittee peremptorily refused to allow any of the reporters for the London 
newspapers to be present, though those of Manchester were accommodated. 
Mr. Peel’s health having been given from the chair, he acknowledged the 
compliment in a speech abounding with compliment to the manufacturers of 
Manchester, on the magnitude and opulence of their “ great city,’ and on 
the extent of its manufactures and commerce and mechanical ingenuity. But 
here, as at Salford, he carefully steered clear of the engrossing politics of the 
day. Indeed, the only political allusion he made was to his own efforts to 
accommodate the laws to the present state of society, and the changes which 
are constantly taking place therein. The chairman gave “ Protestant ascen- 
dancy,” which was drunk with eighty-one cheers. The eyes of the company 
were fixed upon Mr. Peel, but that gentleman did not rise. The cheers were 
renewed, but produced. no effect upon the distinguished guest, who still re- 
mained silent. ‘ The well-meant compliment” says the Morniny Journad, 
“ the unequivocal appeal, the undisguised invitation, produced no effect. He 
was mute as at first. He surveyed his empty glass; he cut his martial figures 
on the wine-stained table, as the hermit did on the turf; but no reply was 
extorted from him. He remained insensible—the whisper went round—and 
the countenances of his friends fell. The hilarity of the evening was dispelled, 
and it terminated in gloom and disappointment.’”’ From this prudent silence, 
the Journad infers the possibility of even Mr. Peel’s zeal for ‘‘ ascendancy ” 
being on the wane ; as his silence indeed appears to have frustrated the final 
end for which the feast was got up. 

Mr. Peel also attended a public breakfast at Bolton, on Monday ; at which 
the political toasts of the day were often enough cheered by the company, 
but received in silence by him. Colonel Fletcher, a magistrate, made, how- 
ever, a bold allusion to the state of Ireland; and averred that the Church and 
State were in danger from the Catholics. If (he is reported to have said, in 
imitation of his Grace of Newcastle), the Protestants did forsake those prin- 
ciples which brought about the glorious Revolution in 1688—if they deserted 
their God now, who had then brought them through that tremendous time— 
then did they deserve to be themselves forsaken by Him. The Colonel ex- 
pressed his belief that Mr. Peel, and his colleagues, would take care that no 
further concessions should be made to the Catholics. Mr. Peel remained 
silent, and soon after went away. ; 

Mr. Peel’s festive tour through Lancashire closed on Wednesday with a 
public dinner in the Town-hall of Liverpool. Instructed by the failure of the 
Manchester Tories, the good folks of Liverpool wisely abstained from party 
politics. Mr. Peel was to leave Liverpool next day. 


The eighth anniversary of the Cheshire Whig Club was held on Thursday, 
in the Royal Hotel, Chester ; Mr. Devonport, one of the county members, 
in the chair. Lord Grosvenor and about seventy other seolenan were 
present. Thesubjects of the speeches have beeu common to all Whig Clubs 
at every meeting since they were instituted ; and on the present occasion 
few new topics were introduced—save Lord Grosvenor’s ridicule of the 
letters of Lord Kenyon and the Duke of Newcastle, which his Lordship 
thought were calculated to benefit the Catholic cause by their very violence. 
He thought that something of the intentions of Ministers might be gathered 
from Mr. Dawson’s speech at Derry, and from Mr. Peel’s silence at Man- 
chester; but, at all events, the blockade of the Dardanelles in a great de- 


summation. The president entered into a review of the foreign policy of the 
present Cabinet, as compared with that of Mr. Canning; the result of which 
was, that the honour of the county would have been much safer with Lord 


Goderich than with the Duke of Wellington. As to the Catholic claims, he 
was of opinion that Ministers would concedé them for the same reason that 
they assented to the repeal of the test acts—not because the measure was 
politic or just, but becausé they would be unable longer to resist the pub- 
lic voice. 

There was on Monday evening another meeting at the Mechanics’ Institute 
of persons calling themselves the Society for the Support of Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty. Several attempts at speechifying were made, on the proposal 
of a vote of thanks to Mr. O’Connell; but the opinions of the assembly were 
divided as to his merit as a reformer, and all kinds of discordant sounds were 
uttered by the unruly assembly. 

At a meeting in Liverpool, held on Sunday week, and attended by both 
Protestants and Catholics, it was determined to persevere in the collection of 
the Catholic rent. The town has been divided into districts, to facilitate the 
collection ; several Protestants have contributed. 

At the civic dinner given at Bury St. Edmunds, on Thursday, the Duke of 
Grafton, and the Marquis of Bristol, were present. The latter, in proposing 
the health of the Bishop of London, spoke firmly in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation. The patrons of the borough having withdrawn, a Mr. Cose gave 
the health of the Duke of Newcastle; but the toast was received with 
groans, hisses, and laughter. 

The foundation-stone of the projected British schools at Brighton, was laid 
on Thursday sennight, by Lord John Russell, in the presence of an immense 
number of spectators. His Lordship afterwards presided at a public meeting 
held on the subject of these schools; and accepted of the profferesl appoint- 
ment of President of the institution. 

The merchants of Leeds have resolved to petition the Government, for a 
more efficient protection to the persons and property of British subjects in 
Portugal. 

The innkeepers on the Manchester-road, from Loughborough to London, 
have lowered the rate of posting to 1s, 3d. per mile. 

The Earl of Radnor is now trying an experiment which will, it is sup- 
posed, if successful, form the ground work of a bill for the amelioration of 
the game laws. He has sentacircular notice to his tenants in Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Gloucestershire, &c. giving them free permission to 
sport over the lands in their occupation, with a right to allow or deny any 
person a similiar liberty excepting only the Earl and his sons. It is also 
stipulated that a certain quantity of game, proportioned to the estate, shall be 
sent monthly to him by each tenant. The Earl having entirely abolished his 
game establishment, is a considerable gainer, and has the satisfaction of being 
supplied with abundance of game by his numerous tenantry, free of expense. 

A notice was on Tuesday posted upon the church-door of Stoke-upon-~ 
Trent, stating that no duty would be performed there on the following 
Sunday, as no person had been appointed to clean the church.—Stafford- 
shire Advertiser. 





Mr. Walter Brown has been elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, for the 
ensuing year. 

The Town-Council of Edinburgh and the people of Leith have been at open 
war for several years regarding their rights and privileges. The Edinburgh 
magistrates have from time immemorial counted Leith their vassal, and the 
patronage and management of the place an apaunage of the Town-Council. 
The inhabitants, tired of their vassalage, under which many abuses had grown 
up, lately obtained from Parliament.the recognition of certain privileges ; but 
considerable expenses have been incurred in the civic wranglings, and the 
burgesses of Edinburgh, who are ultimately made to bear the burden, by in- 
dividual assessment, have appointed a committee to inquire into their liability 
for these and the other debts of the corporation. 

The eighth session of the Edinburgh School of Arts, (one of the first, if 
not the very first of the Mechanical Institutions in this country,) was opened 
Jast week with an introductory lecture on chemistry, by Dr. Fyfe. The lec- 
ture-room was completely filled. 

The cotton trade in Glasgow has for the last few weeks been rather un- 
promising, scarcely any sales having been made either in fine or coarse yarns. 

Within the last two weeks, a considerable demand has been made on the 
gunsmiths in Glasgow, by people in the habit of trading between this and 
Belfast, for such old fire-arms as could be procured. They do not appear to 
be in any degree scrupulous as to the quality or description of the arms, as 
they purchase rifles, fowling-pieces, horse-pistols, and pistols of every de- 
scription. Their only concern is, that they may be able to get them safely 
conveyed to the sister island——Glasgow Chronicle. 

A splendid entertainment was last week given in Dumfries, by the gentle- 
men of the county, to the Duke of Buccleugh and Queensberry. Mr. Hope 
Johnstone of Annandile was in the chair: on his right sat the young Duke, 
the richest nobleman in Scotland, and on his left Sir Walter Scott, the most 
gifted of her sons. The chairman introduced the young nobleman’s health in 
a speech replete with sound sense and manly advice, in which he pointed out 
what would be expected from his high station and commanding rank. The 
were not met to congratulate him on the possession of rank, wealth, and 
influence, merely as such; but upon the possession of these advantages, as 
the means of rendering himself useful to the country and the people, and 
enabling him to advance the sum of human happiness. The Duke made an 
unassuming reply, in which he éxpressed a hope that some of the results an- 
ticipated by his friend would be realized. Other speeches followed. In 
allusion to Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Fergusson, of Craigdarroch, observed, 
that he had heard his name pronounced with admiration on the confines of 
the Black Sea, on the banks of the Jordan, and in a nobleman’s house in 
Russia, by the pretty lips of the very fairest of the Georgian fair. 

The ceremony of ordaining a Catholic bishop in Aberdeen, took place in 
the Roman Catholic Chapel there, on Sunday week. The individual chosen 
to fill this high station is the Rev. Mr. Kyle. There was a procession—boys 
clothed in white, with lighted tapers, &c.; Bishop Paterson, who presided at 
the ceremony, being superbly clothed, and having a splendid mitre, crosier, 
&c. After the reading of three bulls from the Pope, giving effect to the elec. 
tion, the Bishop elect was interrogated on his fteligious belief, to which he 
made suitable answers. The Rev. Mr. Murdock delivered a very eloquent 
and inipressive oration. He congratulated the Catholics of Scotland on the 
necessity which existed for the ordination of additional bishops, aud spoke of 
the great blessing which the Catholics of the district would enjoy by the re- 
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The daughter of Mr. Verrey, confectioner, Regent-street, who while she 
kept her father’s shop, was so much annoyed by a vulgar rabble that as- 
sembled to gaze at and insult her, expired on Monday evening. The state of 
seclusion in which she was kept after her removal from the shop, together 
with the unmannerly usage to which she had been subjected, are said to have 
preyed upon her mind so greatly as to affect her health; and it is alleged 
that she expired of a broken heart in little more than a week after her forced 
retirement from public business. Mademoiselle Fanuy Verrey was in the 
seventeenth year of her age, rather under the middle stature, possessing an 
extremely fine complexion, and very delicate small features. Mr. Verrey is 
inconsolable. 

While James Blyth was, on Tuesday, engaged in sawing frit-stones, in a 
shed in Appleby Court, Bermondsey Street, his three children, a boy about 
five years, a little girl about three years, and another just turned ten months’ 
old, were sitting watching him. The infant was sitting in the boy’s arms in a 
small child’s chair, near a large fritstone, weighing between six and seven 
hundred weight, which was reared up against the wall. This stone fell for- 
ward upon the children; the infant dropped from the boy’s arms, and the 
whole weight of the stone rested upon it. The boy tumbled, and one edge of 
it caught his leg, by which he was prevented from saving himself; and the 
little girl was placed in a similar situation, the stone pressing upon her right 
thigh. When the stone was raised, after the lapse of some minutes, the infant 
was found dead. The thigh of the girl was fractured, and the boy’s leg much 
crushed. 

At the chemical factory of Mr. Benecke, situated by the Creek, at Dept- 
ford, on Tuesday two men, named Picket and Waters, who were employed 
to clean out the ammonial vat, were suffocated by the foul air it contained. 
It appears that one of the sufferers was appointed to cleanse the vat, and not 
returning so soon as might be expected, his fellow workman went to look for 
him. On his reaching the top of the ladder, he saw him extended at the 
bottom, and immediately descended to render him some assistance, when he 
likewise fell a victim to the suffocating vapour. Mr. M‘Cormac, the foreman 
of thé works, missing the men, and knowing what business they were upon, 
became alarmed, and went to ascertain the reason, and he almost perished in 
trying to extricate them. 

Last week, as a servant to a dyer near Holmfirth, was raking a vat to which 
addtional heat had just been applied, he brought to the surface of the vat the 
corpse of Sharp, one of his shopmates, who, by some accident, unknown to 
any one on the premises, had fallen into it. The men had been drinking on 
the previous evening, when Sharp became intoxicated, and thus met a horrid 
death. 

On Tuesday morning, as Mr. Parkinson, of Burton Crescent, was driving a 
one-horse chaise down Regent Street, the horse suddenly took fright, and 
bolted with great velocity towards the Haymarket, where it came in contact 
with another gig, containing two Misses Hanson, of Hammersmith, who were 
thrown a considerable distance by the overturning of the chaise. One of the 
Miss Hanson’s was injured so severely, that upon being carried to a surgeon's, 
it was feared that she could not long survive. Mr. Parkinson escaped wholly 
uninjured, and the other Miss Hanson nearly so, It was found necessary to 
kill the horse upon the spot. 

A Coroner’s Jury assembled at Bartholomew’s Hospital, on Tuesday, to 
inquire into the death of Mary Miles, who was killed while drunk. The de- 
ceased, on Friday evening, was so intoxicated that she was obliged to cling 
to a house in Snow-hill, to prevent herself from falling. A coach was coming 
up ; she lost her hold, and fell under the body of the coach, one of the wheels 
of which rested on her breasts. She died soon after. Verdict—Accidental 
death, with a deodand of 1s. on the wheel. 


An inquest was held on Thursday, on the body of Mrs. Letitia Connelly, a 
young widow lady, aged only nineteen years, who was killed by a coach 
going over her while on her way to Birmingham with her mother and sister. 
The young lady, it appears, fell from the top of the coach, unobserved, while 
near Notting-hill, Kensington Gravel-pits ; but she was missed by her mo- 
ther in about a minute. The coach was stopped; and on going back, the 
unfortunate woman was found dead with her skull and jaw-bone fractured. 
She was subject to fits; and they came upon her so suddenly that she could 
not give notice of their approach, Verdict—Accidental death. The deceased 
was sister to the ill-fated Miss Feron, who perished by the fall of the Bruns- 
wick Theatre. 

On Sunday, while the Rev. Sir F. L. Blosse, was performing divine service 
in the parish church of Kilcoleman, Claremorris, in the county of Mayo, a 
dreadful tempest, accompanied with rain and lightning, came on. The 
beautiful spire of this lately-erected church, which was only consecrated upon 
the 1st of August last, attracted the electric fluid, and was immediately rent 
to atoms. Some of the stones fell upon the roof, which co-operating with 
the lightning, caused it to give way, but so fell upon the pews, that only one 
female lost her life upon the occasion. The life of another woman is despaired 
of. Two soldiers and two policemen have been dangerously wounded, and 
many others have suffered from bruises—Dublin Evening Mail. 


There was an alarm of fire at the Foreign Office on Tuesday, occasioned 
by the soot in the flue of the patent stove in the entrance-hall having ignited. 
The fire-engines soon arrived in Downing-street, but they were not needed. 


Last week, a labourer was employed at Bainbridge, in the Isle of Wight, 
in digging a well. At the depth of about forty-five feet, the lower part of the 
brick-work bulged in, and about three tons of earth fell upon him. Two 
hours were lost before his fear-struck companions thought of attempting his 
relief; two more were consumed in securing the remaining brick-work lest it 
should give way; and other eight hours lapsed in exertions to dig out the 
buried man. At the end of twelve hours, he was found not only alive, but 
uninjured, and in a state of calm composure: he had employed himself in 
prayer. 

As a gentleman was riding home from Edinburgh, on Saturday week, his 
horse came in contact with a barrow, and fell. The rider was pitched with 
violence to the ground, and died instantly. 

On Tuesday week, as Mr.Appleyard, of Hull, was crossing the Humber in a 
boat, accompanied by a man named Sutton, a sudden squall threw the vessel 
on its beam-ends. It filled with water, and instantly sunk, but both masts 
were dislodged, and floated. Sutton and Appleyard got each hold of a mast, 
but Sutton was soon exhausted, and was drowned. Appleyard supported 
himself in the water for three hours, and was at last picked up by a sloop 
passing. 

During a very severe storm on Monday morning, several barges sunk in 
the Thames; one opposite the Penitentiary at Millbank went down, laden 
with valuable goods, 





Mrs. Cooke, of swindling fame, was yesterday to have appeared before 
Lord Tenterden, according to notice, to put in bail for her appearance on the 
day of trial; but her attorney finding that the bail offered was to be opposed, 
declined taking them before the Judge. Mrs. Cooke thus remains in Newgate. 

Last week, it appears, an Envoy from Don Miguel, the Marquis de Lov- 
rodio, took up his residence at one of the hotels in Plymouth. His arrival 
was no sooner known than the house was surrounded and attacked by some 
of the Portuguese refugees. They assailed the Ambassador in the most tu- 
multuous manner, loaded him with execrations, and even threatened his life. 
The magistrates had to interfere, and a constabulary force had to be enrolled 
to preserve the life of the stranger ; who ultimately, with his wife, children, 
and servants, was obliged to leave the town. The Marquis came to England 
on his way to Rome, in the character of Ambassador from Don Miguel to the 
Pope. 

On Sunday morning, the house of Mr. Turnbull, Park-place, Lisson-grove, 
was robbed of a gold watch and some silver plate. In the evening, a house 
in Oxford-street was also robbed of property to a considerable amount. 

On Monday evening, as Mr. Peacock, a cattle-dealer, was proceeding to 
his lodgings in Islington, he was overtaken in Canonbury-fields, by three or 
four men, who seized hold of him; one of the party, who had his hands 
filled with dirt, caught him round the head, and forcing the filth into his 
eyes, dragged him down upon the ground, still keeping his hands upon his 
eyes. Another tied his legs, while a third rifled him of 900/—400/. in 
sovereigns, and 500/. in Bank of England notes. He struggled hard, and 
attempted to scream out, but was prevented by one of the robbers, who, 
placing his hand upon his mouth, swore that if he said a word he would blow 
his brains out. The villains having made themselves masters of all his 
money, and having secured him in the effectual manner described, ran off. 
He shortly after disengaged himself from the fetters and the filth, and fol- 
lowed in the direction the robbers had taken, but without being able either 
to come up with them, or obtain the slightest clew that would be likely to 
lead to their apprehension. 

The son of an eminent solicitor at the West end of the town has absconded 
with a considerable amount in cash, belonging to his father, who has caused 
warrants to be issued for his son’s apprehension.— Mourning Paper. 

On Tuesday morning, a gentleman’s house at Deptford, was robbed of a 
considerable quantity of property. The thieves threw a piece of poisoned 
liver to the yard-dog ; but the animal did not eat of it. A cat, which did, 
died soon after. 

On Wednesday week, while a gentleman who resides in the neighbourhood 
of Glasnevin, Ireland, was returning home from a shooting-excursion, he was 
assailed by two armed robbers, who demanded his money. The gentlemen 
fired at one of them, and killed him on the spot; and a second shot wounded 
his companion. The wounded robber was soon after captured by a police- 
officer. 

A family of the name of Curry, residing in West Street, Bermondsey, has 
for some time been suffering under great distress, in consequence of unfor- 
seen losses in business. This seems to have unsettled Mrs. Curry’s mind ; 
for on Monday morning she arose before her husband and children, swallowed 
arsenic in her tea, and soon after expired. 

A girl died on Monday morning in one of the haunts of infamy with which 
Edinburgh abounds. In a few hours after it was discovered that the body 
and the sheet with which it was covered had been stolen. We suppose that 
the body, useful in death, was transmuted into cash, by the help of one of the 
Edinburgh dissectors. 

At the Town-Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday week, an information was laid 
before the mayor and Mr. Alderman Littledale, against the master of the brig 
Spartan, of Liverpool, under the sixth section 6th Geo. IV., cap. 107, for 
the penalty of 100/., for not producing, when demanded by the officer, a ma- 
nifest of a quantity of tobacco and cigars, found on board the vessel. The 
case against the defendant having been clearly proved, he was convicted in 
the mitigated penalty of 25/. 

Barnett, the suspected murderer of the woman at Monmouth, has been 
apprehended. Heis said to have confessed the crime. 

There is now in one of the prisons at Bremen a female, in the bloom of 
youth, and very handsome, who is charged with having poisoned sixty-five 
persons, amongst whom were three husbands and five lovers. The motives 
for these crimes were love, jealousy, ambition, or avarice. One of the vic- 
tims was a physician; who, after having examined one of’ the persons 
poisoned, and pronounced the cause of the death, was himself poisoned on 
the following day. On being apprehended by the police and examined, 
poison was found concealed in the hair-papers of her head, and she acknow- 
ledged thirty of the murders.—Courrier des Tribunaux. 

A court-martial was beld at Bury, a few days ago, on a private belonging 
to the Enniskillen Dragoons, for being intoxicated the previous day, on the 
march from Stowmarket, and striking Captain Barber. He was sentenced 
to receive two hundred lashes; which were inflicted upon him on the New- 
market road, on the march. 

The officer whose duty it is to see that the Turks in Constantinople get 
bread of the full weight, lately made a general inspection of the bakers’ shops 
in that city. On this occasion, twenty bakers were nailed by the ears to their 
own doors. During the operation, several of them smoked their pipes with 
the greatest indifference ! 





POLICE OF LONDON. 


Several cases of assault were heard at the Police Offices, on Saturday, 
which disclosed some revolting scenes of depravity. In one, it appeared, 
that a husband had, by ill usage, compelled his wife and illegitimate daughter 
to prefer a residence in abrothel to his roof. The daughter swore that he 
had struck her in the brothel, where he found them, and had threatened to 
cut her throat. He was bound over to keep the peace.. The young woman 
is scarcely seventeen years of age. From the names mentioned in the course 
of the examination, it appears that all the parties are respectably con- 
nected. 

Another case was the complaint of an unhappy female against a man in 
whose house she resided, for having struck her because she had been the 
means of preventing another female from residing there, who had been com- 
pelled to a life of wickedness by her husband, in order to supply him with 
money. The brothel keeper was sent to prison, in default of bail, for the 
assault. 

A professor of languages, and a teacher of music, were the parties in a 
third case, The latter wished the magistrate to interpose the authority of 
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the law, in order to prevent the former from executing a threat of vengeance 
against him. It turned out, that the complainer had grievously outraged the 
feelings of the defendant. He had been introduced into his house asa friend ; 
and in return for this kindness, had seduced his wife, and prevailed upon her 
to elope with him. The geutlemen had met casually in the street, and a 
scuffle ensued between them, which was the immediate cause of the appli- 
cation. The entreaties of the complainer to have the defendant held to bail 
proved unavailing, as he had not come into court with clean hands ; and he 
departed much disconcerted at the decision. 

James Abbott is now fully committed for trial on the capital charge of at- 
tempting to kill his wife. 

A case of pauperism was heard at the Mansion House on Monday, which 
seems without a parallel. A young man, named Webb, of respectable ap- 
pearance, came to complain against the churchwardens and overseers of the 
parish of St. Mary Woolchurch, Lombard-street, for having refused to give 
him the means of supporting nature. The vestry-clerk stated that the pauper 
was the son of the Reverend Mr. Webb, who, according to the applicant’s 
description, was a minor canon of St. Paul’s, a minor canon of Westminster, 
vicar of Langley, in Buckinghamshire, minister of the Chapel Royal at 
Windsor, and of the Chapel Royal at St. James’s, and was also possessed of 
a living in Hertfordshire, from all of which situations he derived an income 
of about 20002. a year. About two years since, the young man had applied 
for relief; and at that time, the parish officers wrote to the reverend gentle- 
man respecting his son’s condition. He however declined to give him the 
slightest relief, as he had once got him into a good situation, which the lad 
had lost through his own misconduct ; and he (the father,) had other family 
claims, to which he was obliged to give attention. It appeared from a con- 
versation which followed between the pauper and Sir Peter Laurie, that he 
had once been a clerk in the banking-house of the Messrs. Everetts ; and 
that the misconduct of which he had been guilty, was his having concealed 
from his employers, that a person in their service had taken some money. 
For this he was discharged; but so little imputation was cast upon his 
honesty, that he had occasionally been employed in the office in a sub- 
ordinate situation. He had repeatedly written to his father to do something 
for him, in order to prevent him from resorting to any desperate expedient to 
preserve his existence; but his father had not given him a farthing, and had 
even refused to pay him 30¢. which he had lent him when he took the bene- 
fit of the insolvent act in 1821, by which he “ white-washed” debts to the 
amount of 30002. The vestry-clerk stated, that the reverend clergyman had 
been written to since his son had made this second application. He had 
taken no notice of the appeal; and the young man must either be supported 
by the parish, ordie of hunger. The applicant said that he had tried every 
means to get into bread ; and he had again written to his father, that if he 
did not do something for him, he must either go to the parish, or do worse. 
Still his father turned a deaf ear to his son’s applications. Sir Peter 


-—“ To what do you attribute this strange perversion of nature? Is the 
reverend gentleman penurious?” Pauper—“ No: the reverse. He keeps 


an establishment, and is expensive in his habits, I believe; but I know 
but little about him, not having seen him for six years.” Sir Peter—“ Has 
he no feeling for your forlorn condition ?’? Pauper—“ Not the most dis- 
tant; no more than if I never existed. He never casts a thought upon me.” 
Sir Peter—* In all my experience I never met with any thing like this. 
And this man is the religious instructor of the people! He abandons ‘his 
child to misery, and the temptations which every where assail poverty in this 
city. He will not forgive in his son that which those who suffered by the 
offence, and were strangers, pardoned. He will look on while his flesh and 
blood perishes in the streets, and he receives his 2,0002. a-year, and comforts 
himself in the reflection that he is a minister of the gospel! The picture is 
frightful.’ The vestry clerk said he supposed that another application 
would be attended.to. Sir Peter—“T dare say it will. It will probably be 
made through a more commanding channel. It is rather too much for poor 
persons, who can scarcely pay the rates, to be supporting the son of a 
clergyman who has such pluralities.” The vestry clerk—‘* We shall con- 
tinue to assist him until we hear from his father.” Sir Peter—* Certainly, 
do. You will hear from his father, and his father will, depend upon it, hear 
from you. If he have no touch of humanity, he probably has some sense of 
shame.” Mr. Hobler—* The parish can compel him to assist his son, and I 
think they must compel him.’ The parties then left the room. 

George Curtis was committed for trial, on the charge of having swindled 
several individuals out of sets of horse-harness which he obtained on false 
pretences. 

William Smith, an aged pauper, complained at the Mansion-house, on 
Tuesday, against the overseers of St. Stephen’s parish, Coleman-street, for 
having refused to assist him. The old man, it appears, is entitled to a large 
property which is at present locked up in the Court of Chancery; and no 
part of it can he get to relieve his necessities, though his claim is considered 
good,—he having been able to establish his claims, with the assistance of 
Mr, Denman, to the satisfaction of a Jury at Warwick. The case was ulti- 
mately thrown into Chancery; but when it would get out, the pauper said, 
the Lord only knew. He had petitioned Lord Lyndhurst, but had re- 
ceived no answer, The Lord Mayor recommended the parish officers to in- 
quire into the case, for their own sakes. The pauper’s immediate wants are 
to be supplied. 

William Mathews, an old man, was committed to take his trial, for having 
uttered bad money. A good many counterfeit shillings and one counterfeit 
sovereign were found upon him, The die was that of Buckley, who was 
hanged at Horsemonger-lane. y 

John Jordan, a pensioner, charged with having attempted to poison his 
wife, was on Tuesday committed from Union-hall for trial. 

Joseph Hunton, merchant, who last week absconded under suspicion of 
having committed several extensive forgeries, was apprehended on Monday 
night. Every possible exertion had been made to obtain a clue to his retreat 
by Mr. Gates, solicitor to the Committee of Bankers for the Prevention of 
Frauds and Forgeries ; and on inquiry at the Post-office of Portsmouth, it was 
found, by the gentleman who had been sent there, that a little man, under 
the name of Wilkinson, had called for letters from London ; and further, 
that this person had sailed in the Leeds packet for New York, which vessel 
was beating about Spithead detained by adverse winds. Hunt, an officer of 
that station, disguised himself as a seaman; and then, along with a legal 
gentleman, went on board the Leeds, which was lying about ten miles off. 
Munt goton board just as the vessel was about to sail, and said he had a let- 
ter for Mr. Wilkinson, the Portsmouth merchant. Hunton, who expected a 
letter from his wife (and were it not for an interchange of written communi- 
cations, he never would have been apprehended), desired that the messen- 





ger should “come below” to him. Hunt obeyed; and the moment Hunton 
opened the letter, which was superscribed by Mr. Gates, and contained no- 
thing, he turned pale, and trembled excessively. It was unnecessary to tell 
him that he must leave the vessel. He was not able to utter a word, but he 
rose and followed the officer, and was immediately conveyed to the shore. It 
appears that Hunton had originally intended to go to France. He had pro- 
cured a passport in his own name, and had gone on board a steam-vessel 
which was ready to sail for Boulogne ; but he soon after left the steamer, 
having first circulated some religious tracts amongst the passengers and 
crew, to some of the latter of whom he read a lecture upon the abomination 
of swearing. He had appeared on board the steamer in his Quaker’s 
dress, but he immediately afterwards changed his dress. He put on 
alight frock of green, a pair of light gray pantaloons, a black stock, and 
a foraging cap, and entered the Leeds packet, then lying near the 
Tower. In this vessel he was in the Thames while a strict search was going 
forward, and he was entered as a passenger under the name and designation 
of Mr. Wilkinson, merchant, of Portsmouth. Hunton was brought to the 
Mansion-house on Wednesday, for examination ; but the proceedings were 
private. It is understood that only two cases of forgery were entered into,— 
the one an acceptance for 43/. 4s., and the other a bill for 1792. 10s. It 
turned out, unluckily for the prisoner, that the gentleman in Abingdon, who 
was alleged to have accepted the bills, had died ten days before the date of 
one of them, and three weeks before the date of the other. These charges 
were deemed sufficient grounds on which to warrant the committal of the 
prisoner for further examination on the 17th. Joseph Hunton commenced 
business some years ago as a slopseller at Yarmouth, where he was very 
prosperous. He embarked more extensively in business in the metropolis, 
and is said to have realized at one time upwards of 30,0007. He, however, 
launched, it is asserted, very extensively into the Stock Exchange specula- 
tions, and shared in the general calamity of Stock Exchange adventurers. 
He had, however, maintained a character for integrity, and was extremely 
active and clever at business. His melancholy appearance, in conjunction 
with the report that he has a wife and twelve children, made him an object 
of great commiseration. Upon his person no more money was found than 
100 sovereigus. 

Francis Sparrow applied to Mr. Minshull, at Bow-street, on Wednesday, 
to obtain advice under circumstances which sufficiently develope the discre- 
ditable and fraudulent means pursued by some parties to obtain signatures to 
Anti-Catholic petitions, Towards the end of July Sparrow saw the follow- 
ing advertisement in a newspaper :—“ Wanted, several active young men in 
a respectable employment, at a salary of 30s. per week ; thirty pounds to 
be deposited ; address to No. 52, Aldermanbury.”—He determined to apply 
for one of the situations, and, on going to 52, Aldermanbury, he saw Mr. 
Earle and Mr. Leach, who said that they were the parties who had adver- 
tised. They informed him that they were the agents of an Anti-Catholic 
Society, established in the metropolis, at the head of which were the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Duke of Newcastle, Lords Kenyon and Farnham, and 
the Marquis of Chandos, who was the Secretary and Cashier. They also 
stated, that a fund of 8000/. had been already subscribed for the purpose of 
adopting means to assist in the prevention of any further concessions being 
granted to the Catholics. He asked what would be the nature of his em- 
ployment, if he should be engaged? and he was informed that a splendid 
typographical work, with wood-cu‘s, had been pfinted at the expense of the 
Society, in the body of which was printed a petition to the King against 
granting further political rights to the Roman Catholics, and his employment 
would be to circulate the petition among the booksellers of the metropolis, 
for which he would be paid 30s. per week. After hesitating for some weeks 
he at last paid the 30/.; and had been employed about ten weeks without 
being able to obtain either one farthing towards his salary, or a six- 
pence towards his expenses of travelling. Sparrow here unfolded a 
roll of paper, and handed one of the petitions to the Magistrate. It is 
published by Horatio Phillips (son of Sir Richard Phillips), bookseller, 
of Charing-cross; and bears very much the resemblance of a Christ- 
mas piece, being decorated with coloured wood-cuts, intended to carica- 
ture the Roman Catholic worship. His business was to sell these petitions ; 
and six other young men, who had also deposited 30/. each, were em- 
ployed in the same way, in different parts of England. Neither one or 
other of them had received a farthing for their services; and some of 
them had been reduced to beggary and starvation by the conduct of Messrs. 
Earle and Leach. One of them, a Quaker named Balance, was reduced to 
the greatest distress, having actually lived for three days upon a few ginger~ 
bread cakes. Another agent had the misery of seeing his wife and a family 
of young children almost dying through want, and stretched upon a sick bed 
before him. Some of them travelled down to Scotland in search of signa- 
tures to this petition, for which purpose they were furnished with skins of 
parchment; but they were generally unsuccessful, and equally unfortunate 
in their endeavours to sell the ornamented printed petition, the price of which 
was ls. 6d. They were authorized to represent themselves as agents of the 
London Society, instituted to prevent further concessions to the Catholics ; 
but he could not say whether Earle and Leach had the authority of the 
above-named noblemen to actas they did. These persons went to different 
parts of the country to hold meetings for the purpose of procuring signa- 
tures. In Harwich they had met with great success, but in Chelmsford they 
were very coolly received. Sparrow further stated, that besides the 302, 
they owed him 20/. for wages and travelling expenses. If it had been true, 
as they said, that they had a fund of 8000/., he thought that he should have 
been paid; but in place of that, he found that neither the engraver, the 
printer, nor the paperseller had been paid, Mr. Minshull expressed an opinion 
that the case was one of gross fraud, but he feared that from the nature of 
the applicant’s engagement, he would have to apply to an attorney to at- 
tempt the recovery of the 307. The fraud having been committed within 
the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, Sparrow was in the first place recommended 
to apply to his Lordship. Sparrow said that he should act upon the advice. 

Edward Cooper, the Dowager Lady Nepean’s coachman, was committed 
to Newgate for trial, on Wednesday, on the charge of having embezzled va- 
rious sums of money intrusted to him to pay for corn, hay, and straw for the 
horses, and for which he regularly produced receipts: these turned out to 
be forgeries, 

Edward Armstrong, mate of the ship Kerswell, was brought to the Thames 
Police office, on Wednesday, charged with cruelty to an apprentice, by 
which he was deprived of his reason, The unhappy youth whom the pri- 
soner was Sanger with having so cruelly treated was brought into the Justice- 
room, and presented a most afflicting appearance, He burst into loud fits of 
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laughter, and shook his clenched fist at the prisoner. It appeared that the 
prisoner was much in the habit of beating the lad either with a rope or a 
broom handle, though he did his duty well. When they were at the Cape of 
Good Hope, Rowland and another lad were on a stage scraping the ship’s 
side. The prisoner looked over the bow, and said to Rowland with a curse, 
“ll make you scrape.” He then went over the bow on the stage, and 
taking hold of Rowland, flung him into the sea. The boy was however res- 
cued by the other seamen; but from that time his reason forsook him. The 
Magistrate observed that the charge was one of a.most serious nature; and 
the bail he required for the prisoner’s appearance to take his trial at the 
Admiralty Sessions was 8004. 

At the Mansion-house, on Thursday, a man upwards of seventy years of 
age, charged the officers of Bishopsgate parish with having refused to sup- 
port him and his wife, who is upwards of sixty. The applicant is a specu- 
lator in wives. The moment he loses one he looks out for another, if he can 
get any parish to portion off one of its female paupers to him, The fortune 
they give is 2¢. or 32.; and thus they are relieved of a pauper, as the parish 
to which the man belongs is obliged to support both. This was the appli- 
cant’s fourth wife. Before the third wife was in her grave tbe present was 
engaged. He had seen her but one day, and they were married the next. 
The money they got from the parish was all spent in gin and beer. The pa- 
rish had buried three of his wives, and they were in some trouble lest they 
should have to bury this one also, and then the venerable pauper would be 
off in search of another. Sir Peter Laurie advised them to put them both in 
the workhouse, and employ them there. The applicant with an oath de- 
clared that he would not go to the workhouse, though they might take his 
wife there or anywhere else. 

Francis Sparrow appeared at the Mansion-house, on Thursday, to ask ad- 
vice in the matter of his complaint against Earle and Leach ; but he was ad- 
vised to appeal to a civil court for the recovery of his 302, and the wages 
due to him. 

[Mr. Earle has published a letter in the Times, contending that all his 
dealings with Sparrow and the others employed in hawking petitions had 
been fair and honourable ; and that he had asked Sparrow for his account, 
which he wishes him to produce ; as, though a considerable loser by these 
petitions, he is ready to fulfil every “ honourable” engagement. | 

The driver of a hackney-coach was adjudged to pay 4/. 7s. damages, 
and expenses, for injuries done to a cabriolet by his having wantonly driven 
his coach against it. 

A case of some hardship was heard at Marlborough Street on Thursday. 
Mrs. Ann Clark, a widowed female of respectable appearance, who has kept 
a reputable lodging-house in Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, was 
charged with illegally pawning various articles of property belonging to 
Madame Read, a French lady who occupies the upper part of her house, and 
with assaulting her female servant. Madame Read, a lady of much personal 
beauty and elegant appearance and manners, stated to the magistrate in 
French and partly in English, that she has been for some months lodging at 
Mrs. Clarke’s house, but of late she had reason to believe that Mrs. Clarke 
was in very embarrassed circumstances, and by the advice of some of her 
friends, she was induced to inquire of Mrs. Clarke if she kept the landlord’s 
rent regularly paid, otherwise a great deal of valuable property which 
Madame Read had in the house might bein danger. It turned out that Mrs. 
Clarke owed the landlord 40/. She said she could make up 20/.; and to 
relieve her from her embarrassments, Madame Read advanced the other 207. 
Mrs. Clarke, however, left the landlord unpaid, and applied the money to 
another purpose. The consequence was, that the whole of Mrs. Read’s 
property had been seized ; and was about to be sold, if she did not pay the 
rent and expenses. There were no fewer than forty-eight executions at 
present against Mrs. Clarke. The magistrate said, that he did not see how 
she could relieye herself without paying off the distress warrant. Mrs. 
Clarke had also pawned several articles of value belonging to her and 
another lodger. For so doing, she was convicted in several penalties, and 
locked up for want of bail. Her servant was also sent to the house of cor- 
rection for a month, for the assault upon Madam Read’s servant. 

George Croxford, dealer in Leghorn hats, Rathbone-place, was fined 5/. for 
a cruel assault upon his wife. On the occasion which gave rise to the com- 
plaint, he had beat and ill-treated her for nearly three hours. 

John Jenkins Large, master of the Hero steam-vessel, was brought to the 
Thames Police-office, on Thursday, on a peace warrant, charging him with 
having violently threatened Mr. William Biddulph, the managing proprietor 
of the Sophia Jane steamer. The latter is a rival vessel to Gravesend; and 
all kinds of threats have been held out to prevent her navigating the river. 
The defendant had repeatedly sworn he would sink the Sophia Jane, and 
threatened violence to Btddulph and the crew. Last Sunday, he drove her 
close in shore, by running right upon her quarter; and on the next day he 
stove hey larboard-quarter, and broke away all her bulwarks, &c.; placing 
in actual peril the lives of all the passengers on board. The evidence was 
rather contradictory; hut the Magistrate ended the matter by binding both 
parties in sureties of 10002. each, for seven years, to keep the peace and na- 
vigate their yessels without danger to the public. 

George Henry Ellis, who described himself as a schooolmaster and occa- 
sional preacher to a Dissenting congregation at Peckham, was fined at Union 
Hall for haying been found drunk and disorderly in the street. 

William Parr Pope was some days since taken to Bow Street, on a charge 
of having defrauded Mr. Westley, and several other newsvenders in town, of 
money which he had fraudulently obtained in their names from their custo- 
mers in the country. He was to have been brought up yesterday, and several 
persons attended to prefer other charges against him. The prisoner, how- 
ever, had been sent off to Warwick in custody, and it is expected he will be 
there tried in the course of next week, Mr. Westley’s evidence being sent 
down. He is reported to haye a startling plurality of wives, and it is ex- 
pected that a detainer will be lodged against him for his extraordinary pro- 
pensities to polygamy. 

Albemarle Street, opposite Grillon’s Hotel, was yesterday completely 
blocked up by a mob of idlers waiting to see the young Queen of Portugal. 
On application to Marlborough Street Police-Office, some officers were sent 
to disperse the crowd. ‘ 

An officer employed at Mr. Verey’s, whose house, notwithstanding the 
death of his child, had also attracted a crowd, brought ina fellow, charged 
with creating a disturbance before the door; and the Magistrate held him to 
bail. 

William Hackett, a very young man, was yesterday held to bail from 
Union Hall, for an unnatural assault upon his mother, whom he had ruined 
by his profligacy, 





Mr. Horatio Phillips, bookseller, attended yesterday at Bow Street, and 
explained to the Magistrate that- he had nothing more to do with Earle and 
his Anti-Catholic petitions, than his having undertaken to become the pub- 
lisher, on the usual trade terms, without reference to political feelings. He 
had been told by Earle, that the Duke of Cumberland, and the other noble- 
men mentioned by Sparrow, were friendly to his schemes; and it was on 
these representations principally, that he was induced to undertake the pub- 
lication. He expressed his readiness, if Earle should be indicted for a con- 
spiracy, to come forward and state all he knew. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Tue following pithy estimate of the Duke of WeLLine@Ton is quoted 
from the writings of Dr. CHANNING. 

‘Military talent, even of the highest order, is far from holding the first 
place among intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower forms of 
genius: for it is not conversant with the highest and richest objects of 
thought. The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubt- 
edly possesses great military talents ; but we have never heard of his elo- 
quence in the Senate, or of his sagacity in the Cabinet; and we ven- 
ture to say, that he will leave the world witiout adding one new thought 
on the great themes on which the genius of philosophers and legislators 
have meditated for ages.” 

There certainly would seem nothing strange in the circumstance 
of the soldier leaving the world without adding one new thought 
on the themes on which philosophers and legislators have meditated 
for ages. As pertinently and wisely might it be prophesied, that 
BentHam or Miu would leave the world without winning one 
sanguinary battle. It is merit enough for one man to be thoroughly 
skilled in anyone art or science ; and it is to the last degree stupid 
or dishonest to estimate a character with reference to deficiencies 
utterly foreign to its proper sphere of operation. The professed 
lovers of truth and justice have been busy, in various ways, with the 
reputation of the Duke of Wetuineron. Their first grand dis- 
covery was that he was no soldier. This was agreed nem. con. in 
half the coffeehouses in London after the battle of Waterloo; and 
demonstrated by lines drawn on the table with spilt liquor, showing 
his military inefficiency with the certainty of a problem in Euclid: 
The whole form of condemnation was resolvable into this syllo- 
gism— 

No soldier is ever surprised ; 
The Duke of WELLINGTON was surprised at Waterloo ; 
Ergo—the Duke of WELLINGTON is no soldier. 

After it had been thus completely settled among a certain set that 
the Duke was no soldier, divers military memoirs appeared in 
France, which, proceeding from former enemies, yet did justice to 
the military genius of WELLINGTON. It was not in the single lucky 
triumph of the battle of Waterloo that they recognized his talents, 
but in the masterly resources concluding with the series of brilliant 
victories he achieved in the Peninsula. Since the concurrence of 
all competent military authorities stamped the Duke of WeLiine- 
Ton a soldier, the worthy critics of London haye been lately inclined 
to retract their opinion of his military incapacity ; but now comes 
another form of detraction to their aid, from the United States,— 
the Duke, though a soldier, is found out not to be a philosopher ; 
and will not do what not one man in a million is able to do—i.e. add 
a thought to the themes on which the genius of philosophers and 
legislators has meditated for ages! Excellently does the trite and 
terse Scotch proverb recommend us to “ let each herring hang by 
its ain head.” So let it be with reputations, for the love of truth 
and honesty. We will agree with Dr. Cuannina, that military 
talent may be one of the lowest forms of genius, though excellence 
in it is rare ; just as we are of opinion that skill in chess-playing— 
war on a chequered field, excluding Fortune—is one of the lowest 
forms of genius, and really compatible with imbecility in all other 
employments of the understanding. Nevertheless, the chess-player 
and the soldier should have his honour, the one in his wooden, the 
other in his bloody province. It is the misfortune of the Duke to be 
now placed out of the sphere of his ability ; and we may concur with 
Dr. CHAnning, that he has displayed no eloquence in the Senate ; 
but regard him again in his proper tield, and we discover no defi- 
ciency even of this order. N Apo.ron’s addresses to his troops were 
admired for their eloquence— of course with reference to his auditory, 
They were showy clap-traps, extremely to the taste of French sol- 
diers, and answering the purpose of persuasion. The WELLINGTON 
addresses do not read so well; they are not so well fitted for the 
impression on hot-pressed paper; but were excellent, acting as 
they did on the gross, red, cap-supporting “‘/ugs” of the British 
soldier. In ancient or modern military oratory, there is nothing 
more stimulating than that speech at Waterloo—* We must not 
be beat, boys !—what would they say in England?’ Or the nervee 
bracing address to the brigade of Guards, who had been lying 
down to avoid a flood of cannon-shot, till the moment came for 
attack, when—‘‘ Up, Guards, and at °em!” was the General's brief 
explanation. Consider the subjects, and what can surpass this in 
eloquence ?—exhortation of the most animating kind, and direction, 
in the compass of four words. eon 

Netson’s “ England expects every man to do his duty,” is finer 
in sentiment and expression, and was as effective, and as well 
adapted to the minds on which he desired to aci, because the sailor 
is really a more romantic sort of person than the suldier. Jack is, 
in fact, a good deal of a sentimentalist. The seas give him a dash 
of the poetic. 

But to return to our text. The Duke of WELLINGTON deserves 
at this time the highest military reputation in Europe. What the 
value of that reputation may be, is another matter: in our own 
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opinion it should not occupy in the scale of esteem, the first, the se- 
cond, or the third place. But whatever may be the merit belonging 
to his excellence in one province, it is not to be detracted from by 
an allegation of his inferiority in another. Should he prove the most 
bungling Minister that ever misguided the helm of state, his credit 
as a soldier remains in the judgment of reason as great as ever. 
Whatever may be our own prejudices, we repudiate the arts of 
disparagement ia all their guises, and would make the field of 
truth the arena of combat with every opponent. 





At the close of the new number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, there is an article, calculated for attracting popular atten- 
tion, on the views of Russia and the prospects of Turkey. Though 
written by a person who is evidently conversant with the question, 
and capable of bringing actual knowledge to the handling of it, 
yet it is far too prophetic for us. It deals in futurity, and disposes 
of events with an awful rashness. Political quidnunes who deal 
in prophecy, will, in the course of ten pages, foretell a score of 
catastrophes. These persons seldom take chronology along with 
them: granting that the events they predict may take place in the 
course of time, the period of their happening makes all the differ- 
ence. Other things must stand still for these oracles to turn out 
true; before one-tenth of-their predictions have come to pass, 
other events, that had never been taken into consideration, step in 
and sweep away all the rest. The object of the writer in the 
Foreign Quarterly, is to frighten us once more with the bugbear 
Russia. The state of affairs in the East is a natural subject of 
speculation ; and all who sympathize with the well-being of man- 
kind in the mass, must take some interest in the result: whatever 
face, however, the die may turn up, we believe that the world will 
be pretty much where it was; the real interests of England, at 
least, we are very confident, will not be affected either one way or 
other. We wish that able men, who really possess intelligence, 
would be content to give it us zeltement; the broderie of declama- 
tion and prediction is altogether superfluous. In political argu- 
ments it would greatly tend to the prevention of error, if writers 
would: not personify Russia, Austria, and France: it is under the 
idea of these said figures being never-dying, that diplomatists at- 
tribute to them long-cherished schemes of policy, deep designs, 
principles from which they never depart, and so forth. The fates 
of nations fluctuate with the temper and talents of every fresh 
minister or acting ruler: every successive holder of office takes his 
own view of the interest of his department; and the perseverance 
or the instability with which it is pursued, depends altogether upon 
personal character, personal feelings, personal foibles—a good or 
a bad stomach, health or sickness, fine weather or a bad day’s 
sport. We pretend not to have been behind the scenes, but we 
believe it to be a truth, that people who really do the business of 
the world have reason to laugh heartily at the deep-laid schemes 
and reasonings of newspaper politicians, who, like the writer we 
are speaking of, thinks a great deal when Lord Burleigh shakes his 
head. The Court Newsman announces, with all pomposity, that 
the Duke of So-and-so this morning transacted business with Lord 
So-and-so at the Foreign-Office—what does this mean?* Lord 
ABERDEEN, Standing with his back to the fire, with a coat-lappel 
over each arm, between a yawn and a smile, sees his Grace of 
We .uneron lounge in to tell him—what? that Mr. Perre has 
won the St. Leger, and that he is going to dinner. ’ 

It would be unfair to the work from which we have taken a text 
for these remarks, if we omitted to add, that the'5th Number of 
the Foreign Quarterly possesses many excellent properties. It is 
remarkable for its industry; within the same space we hardly ever 
saw a greater condensation of labour: sobriety of tone is (notwith- 
standing the Russian article) another of its characteristics: it is 
impartial, serious, steady. Of originality of mind we do not detect 
much; of play of the imagination there is but little: the collabora- 
teurs of the Foreign Quarterly are pioneers—this is better than 
sharpshooting. The best paper beyond comparison in the present 
Number is an analysis of the latter volumes of Lapiacr’s Méca- 
nique Céleste. Copious, lucid, and comprehensive, the hand of a 
master is visible in every sentence: it is not the meagre abridg- 
ment of a man who reduces the sense of his author page by page, 
but the enlarged view of one who has long been familiar with the 
subject, and sits down to write out of the fulness of knowledge. 
A more interesting or important contribution to popular informa- 
tion than an intelligible account of the later discoveries of La- 
PLACE, Could not easily have been thought of; and it is saying 
every thing to state, that the article on the subject in the review 
before us, is a fit and worthy supplement to the paper of Professor 
PLAyYFAIR in the Edinburgh Review, on the earlier volumes of the 
same work, 





Mr. Consett calls the Parliament, by way of reproach, the 
Tuna. It is singular enough, that in the Northern languages of 
the countries from which we derive many of our institutions, thing 
is the literal and usual name for the national council. We are in- 
debted for this little piece of information to Deppina’s History of 
the Expeditions of the Normans; a book which contains a great 
deal of curious knowledge. Among other things, we were struck 
with his mention of the berserker, the Scandinavian heroes whose 
distinction was occasional accesses of madness. The description 





* A shrewd man of the North, who sometimes pries into affairs and favours us 
with his confidential opinions, has discovered that “transacting business” at the 
Government offices, commonly meang neither more nor less than a call for the 





of them forcibly brings to mind the Ajax of Sopnocies. “The 
Sagas or legends,” says M. Deppine, “ inform us that these heroes 
were seized from time to time with accesses of madness, arising 
either out of the exaltation of their courage, or from some drink 
which elevated them to madness. In these attacks, they foamed 
at the mouth; they no longer distinguished friend from foe; their 
head seemed seized with vertigo, and ceased to direct their actions ; 
the sword struck indiscriminately animate or inanimate beings, 
trees, and stones; they destroyed their property, and sometimes 
surrounded themselves with the victims of their ferocity. The lan- 
guage of the North had a particular term to designate the cham- 
pions subject to these transports: they were called berserker. The 
word often occurs in the Sagas; and it seems that this frenzy be- 
came almost habitual to the pirates who passed their lives in 
cruizing and fighting duels. It is said of Sivald, who was elected 
King of Sweden by acclamation, that his five sons were berserker : 
in their moments of fury they would swallow burning coals, and 
precipitate themselves into the fire. This King Sivald was de- 
throned, and his five sons slain by King Halfdan, who took his 
place, and who had to contend with another berserke, called Hart- 
ben, accompanied by twelve champions. He was a formidable pi- 
rate in the access of his fury; his twelve comrades could with dif- 
ficulty prevent him from destroying everything about him. Half- 
dan offered to fight the whole troop. The pride of the pirate was 
so hurt at this challenge, that he fell into one of his fits of rage, in 
which he slew six of his faithful companions: with the other six 
he marched against Halfdan, who repulsed them all one after the 
other with his club.” 





A few months ago, Mr. Wraneuam turned “ I'd be a butterfly,” 
into Latin verse; and most of the newspapers of the United 
Kingdoms inserted the translation in their columns, with a few pre- 
fatory lines, extolling the beauty of the performance. People in 
general praised it, for the same reason that people laugh at every 
thing which is said at the French play, namely, to show that they 
understand the language. 

Encouraged by this success, or to amuse his leisure, or for some 
other sufficient cause or causes unknown, Mr. Wrancuam has 
now also translated into Latin verse the pretty ballad “ Oh no! 
we never mention her.” 

TRANSLATION. 
«Ah! Ejus nunquam mentio fit, 

De Ila siletur : 
Nomen—tam carum olim—fari 

Haud mi conceditur. 
Ad varios me lusus trahunt, 

Ne defleam sortem ; 
Et, sicubi subrisero, 

Credunt immemorem. 
Loco mutato, ut gaudeam, 

Par ceteris, monent: 
At, ut peregré absim, mei 

Mutatum nil cernent, 
Convallem, qué conyenimus, 

Frustra quidem quero, 
Fagumque—at obliviscier, 

Ah! quo queam modo? 
Tilam felicem preedicant, 

Immo alacerrimam ; 
Nostriimque—at haud credidero— 

Affirmant oblitam. 
Premit dolorem forsitan, 

Ut nos; amaverit 
At ut nos—obliviscier, 

Ah! nunquam poterit !” 

The intention of a song is commonly supposed to be, that it 
should be sung; but we would put it to Mr. WRANGHAM'’s con- 
science—to his feelings of humanity—to his sympathy with wind- 
pipes—whether he can require or expect any singer to adapt sounds 
to such lines as 

“* Nomen—tam carum olim—fari 


: Ah! quo queam modo ?” 
‘Quo queam modo, indeed!" the vocalist would say ;—the quos 
and gues would sound like the controversy of a pig, dissatisfied 
with its driver, 

Then again, 

“Immo alacerrimam’”.... 
What a mouthful for a lady is there! Imagine ‘* alacerrimam” 
coming out by instalments. This would never do, 

A friend has favoured us with a beautiful Japanese version of the 
same ballad; and we hope our observations on the cacophony of 
Mr. WranGuawm’s production will not be imputed to the jalousie 
de metier. 

TRANSLATION, 
Ca jeco resta il so vo, 
Ma zzama sbordorol. 
Colpopporella svel sollo; 
Smendediarto bolla. 
Il cac ovec sgad sboddikins 
Mi starsandgar ters cer ty, 
Placadas i, omi i, 
De avol o é faus tus. 
E tol der ol der e, dero, 
Der id erol derildo. 
Mi zani sperquelqkilogejo 
Kkhajanhiqplmng. 

If there is any difficulty in sounding these words to the musie, 
reference should be made to a good Japanese scholar; who will 
prove that they are perfectly euphonous, and adapted to the notes, 





quaxter’s salary, A Scotch discovery ! 





if properly pronounced, 
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A friend in Germany has suggested to us the following reading 
of a passage in SHAKSPEARE; upon the correctness of which 
we do not consider ourselves competent to give a positive opinion— 
it is, however, at least plausible. 


“‘ Apropos of Shakspeare, I thought I had made a discovery a short 
time since. Theline ‘ A little more than kin, and less than kind,’ always 
appeared obscure. It struck me that the German word ‘kind’ (child) sup- 
plied the sense perfectly—q. s. d., something beyond the ordinary near- 
ness of relationship, and yet short of paternity. Besides the word ‘kind,’ 
which is pronounced (and might have still been so in England during 
Shakspeare’s time) so as to rhyme to ‘lin¢’ or ‘ flint,’ makes the evi- 
dently intended antithesis to ‘ kin,’ both in sound and sense. I mentioned 
this toa philological professor, and we referred to a German translation 
(Voss’s, I think) of the poet. Without making the slightest comment, 
the sense had been so obvious to the eye of the German, that he had ren- 
dered it, 

* Etwas mehr als vetter, minder als sohn.’ 
Something more than cousin, less than son.” 


The very pretty lines on the Death of a Village Maid, of which 
we transcribe the last stanza only, are by the Comte JuLEes de 
ReEssEQuiER. 

“« De Vasile des morts on a franchi le seuil; 
Les vierges un moment déposent le cerceuil 

Sur la bruyére humide et verte ; 
Puis elles font un pas...... et dans la terre ouverte 
Le fardeau disparait lentement descendu. 
Un bruit lugubre et sourd alors est entendu ; 
A ce bruit ont cessé tous les vains bruits du monde, 
Un homme est resté seul sur la fosse profonde, 
Et son bras fait tomber, et fait tomber longtemps 
La terre de Voubli sur ce front de vingt ans.” 





We lately cited some of those interesting details in which news- 
papers rejoice in their reports of cases of swindling. The perform- 
ances of a widow, in this line of business, have given fresh occasion 
for the historical details of our daily scribes, who acquit themselves 
of their task in the following laudably minute manner :— 

“*Mr. Mallalue, grocer, sent in some of his best articles to the tune of 
2l. 15s. 114d.; Mr. Best, corner of Queen Ann-street, six bottles of choice 
port wine; Mr. Roberts, Mary-le-bone-street, a Yorkshire ham; Mr. 
Smith, Welbeck-street, grapes, apples, and other delicious fruits; Mr. 
Bentham, Mary-le-bone-street, all that heart can wish for out of an 
Italian warehouse; and the baker, at the corner of Queen Ann-street, 
fancy bread and biscuits worth 3s. 4d.” 

“ All that heart can wish for!’ What acomprehensive order ! 
The idea of Mr. BentHawm’s loss quite touches the feelings when 
deseribed in such sublime terms—there is poetry in the havoe of 
his pickles. 





ULTIMUS ROMANORUM—RIENZI—MR. YOUNG. 


Tue stage has this week exhibited that now-a-days rare phenome- 
non—a new tragedy. ‘* Rienzi,” from the pen of Miss Mirrorp, 
ranks among the respectable dramas of the age, and will have the 
degree of success due to respectability ; that is to say, it will be 
acted with applause as long as it is a novelty, and cease to be acted 
at all when it ceases to be new. The test of first-rate excellence 
in a drama, is the continuance of a demand for it on the stage 
after the influence of extrinsic considerations is expired. Rienzi, 
no more than Foscart its predecessor, belongs to the class of plays 
which constitute the permanent theatrical stock, and to which, 
in the absence of novelties, recourse is had for the means of pub- 
lic delectation. Like all the other dramatic productions of the 
day, it is characteristic of the age; whose two principal features 
are, a wide diffusion of elegant taste and accomplishments, and a 
lamentable dearth of great or original genius. Were the well-read 
and elegant-minded of the nation to be tasked to contribute to the 
dramatic entertainment of the public, we have no doubt that hun- 
dreds of respectable poems, divided into scenes and acts, each 
meriting a favourable reception at Drury Lane, and all passing into 
oblivion before the year’s end, would be the result. When Suaxs- 
PEARE and one or two more flourished, of whose productions 
several are still acted with applause, though at the distance of two 
centuries, it is probable that, besides themselves and some dozen 
more obscurer dramatists, not asingle person, male or female, ex- 
isted, who could not as soon have boiled old AZson young again 
as concocted a play. It seems to be the order of things, that as 
taste becomes genera], dramatic genius should grow scarce ; the 
reason of which may be, that by substituting the study of admired 
models for the contemplation of nature, the same exercises that 
improve the taste enervate genius. Instead of beating about 
for new thoughts, new incidents, and new characters, authors only 
modify the thoughts, incidents, and characters of their predeces- 
sors. Thus the modern drama bears not the stamp of an original 
seal, but the faint lines of an impression obtained from an im- 
pression. Correctness of language, and occasional elegance, some 
noble sentiments, and a good deal of poetic embellishment, 
together with one or two striking incidents and well-conceived 
situations, constitute the merits of a modern tragedy, and are 
those of Rienzi. Nothing is wanting but an action so con- 
ducted as so sustain a continuity and progressive increase 
of interest; and character and feeling so strongly drawn and 
so copiously infused, as to produce something like the effect 
of reality. When Macbeth is as well played as it is written—and 
it was so played by KempLte—the spectator has to look round him 
ere he can recollect himself; but you are acted upon by Miss 
Mirrorp’s drama, as by an elegantly wriiten, admirably weil 
delivered, and occasionally affecting discourse ; and are in no more 





danger of forgetting Mr. Youne in Rienzi, than of taking the 
yom to be anybody but the reverend individual he happens 
0 be. 

The character and story of Riewzi* have certainly considerable 
dramatic capabilities ; but Miss Mirrorp is not endowed with an 
imagination strong enough to conceive the first, as it were, afresh, 
or sufficiently mistress of her art properly to modify the other. 
She has been content to adopt the events, and to follow the order 
of history, instead of compelling them into the form and suc- 
cession best adapted to the purposes of the drama; she has 
accommodated Rienzi with speeches suitable to each occasion ; 
and ended by producing not a tragedy, but an historical poem. 
The time of the action may not be so long as in the Winter's Tale, for 
example, but there is hardly more unity. It is ‘‘ the life and death 
of Rienzi.” He appears before us as the supposed half-witted 


jester, then as the self-elected tribune, then as triumphant over 


two conspiracies, and as finally succumbing to a third. SHax- 
SPEARE, it seems, erred in dating the commencement of his play 
of Macbeth from the dawn of the fatal ambition that was to 
produce all the events of the drama and its final catastrophe. He 
ought to have presented him rising into the high place we find 
him possessed of, at the opening of the play; and allowed two 
acts at least to his career of honour. It would have been time 
enough in the third to have inspired him: with dreams of guilty 
ambition ; and if the transformation of a brave and honest leader 
into a treacherous conspirator had been effected between the acts, 
or without any visible succession of influential circumstances 
to induce the change, it would have been ordered more according 
to the rule of Miss Mirrorp, and less according to that of 
Nature. 

In two respects, however, the authoress, considering that Mr. 
Youne was to personate her principal character, has shown great 
judgment ;—first, in selecting Riznz1 for the hero of her play ; 
second, in so far innovating upon history as to draw him, who 
really was a strange compound of enterprise and poltroonery, more 
uniformly worthy of the title with which he has been apostrophized 
by Byron—* Last of Romans.” She had only to make Rienzi 
bold, sturdy, mettlesome, high-minded, contemptuous, and haughty 
as Lucifer—or rather, to write speeches sufficiently marked with 
those characters to countenance the air and tone which this actor 
knows so well how to assume—and Mr. Youne was certain to 
make Rienzi. A profound and subtile delineation of the character, 
such as SHAKSPEARE perhaps would have given—representing to 
the life the struggle between ambition and pusillanimity, and the 
alternate preponderance of the one or the other as circumstances 
proved favourable to either—something analogous to the fluctua- 
tions of purpose discernible in Hamlet, or the waverings between 
criminality and virtue visible in Macbeth—would have been thrown 
away on Mr. Young; who in these parts is neither Hamlet nor 
Macbeth, but only a fine declaimer of such passages as are favour- 
able to a display of elocution. 

In thus lightly estimating Mr. Youne’s performance of these 
two characters, we do not conceive that we are detracting from his 
just reputation. The latter was never understood to be founded on 
the possession of the qualities essential to the successful persona- 
tion either of Hamlet or of Macbeth, viz., versatility and depth of 
feeling, and flexibility and expressiveness of features; but on a 
noble elocution, a bold or dignified demeanour, and, in general, the 
air and the manners that indicate well-strung nerves, a high heart, 
and an elevated mind. In Cassius he is uniformly great; and 
Pierre would seem to have been written for Youne, or Youne 
born for Pierre. We shall never forget how he electrified us with 
that bold burst of scornful superiority and defiance, when, in 
defence of Jaffer, he flourishes his sword over his head, and dares 
his adversaries to unsheathe theirs :— 

‘“Why peep your coward swords half out their shells? 
Why do you not brandish them like mine? 
You fear to die, and yet dare talk of killing !” 

In passages of this nature, Young is elevated to a pitch above 
human—as though some god had come down to earth, or at least 
some god-descended hero, The public owe gratitude to Miss 
Mirrorp for affording him an opportunity of displaying his noble 
qualities in a new part. To Pierre, Cassius, and the other cha- 
racters, for whose existence on the stage we have so long been 
solely indebted to him, may now be added Rienzi, which was 
born with Youne and will die with him;—and so much Miss 
Mirrorp may say, if she pleases, when she returns thanks in the 
preface to her poem to those who declaimed her verses. 

Merit so great as Mr. Youne’s can afford to let it be said that 
his Hamlet is not the creation of the poet, alternating between 
moods of the most opposite description, and passing at a step from 
horror to levity, indignation to tenderness, dignity to buffoonery, 
and philosophy to passion. To say that Mr. Young is not great 
in Hamlet and Macbeth, is merely saying, that besides the qualities 
which he possesses, and for which he is admired, there are others 
which he does not possess, or not inthe same perfection ; as might 
have been said of Kemsue, the most profound, or even of 
Garrick, the most universal genius. The last men would we be, 
in the decline of a long and illustrious career, invidiously to seek 
out matter of censure, when all should be grateful acknowledg- 
ment to one who has so often exalted the souls of his audience 
and revivified their nobler feelings. We entertain besides an 
especial partiality towards this tragedian, as to one in whom 





* See Gibbon, Vol. vi, 
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something of Joun Kems te still survives; and who resembles 
his great predecessor not only in a.certain grand and noble 
style of acting, but in the dignity and weight of private character, 
by which the latter gave so much respectability to the profession 
of which he was so long the pride. A gentleman of high spirit 
and honourable life, he found in dignified sentiments and noble 
characters, something congenial with his own; and could sustain 
an uniform and unaffected loftiness of demeanour, as having within 
him that which alone enables a man to support it—true loftiness 
of spirit. The power of raising his audience to an elevation of 
sentiment far above that of ordinary life, which in so remakable a 
manner distinguished KemB xs, is now exemplified only in Youne; 
and unless some one should in the meantime arise, on whom his 
mantle may descend, when the grave—though far distant be that 
moment !—shall have closed over him, his grateful survivors may 
write on the tomb of Youne, what Byron has written of Rrenzi— 
Tue Last oF tHE RomMAnNs. 





THE SUBSIDING OF AN EFFERVESCENCE RAISED BY THE 
YORK FESTIVAL. 

A pisTINcTIvE appellation derived from the county or city in 
which it is celebrated hardly does justice to a grandeur of scene, a 
vastness of assemblage, and a concentration of musical genius, 
which give to the Yorkshire Festival a character absolutely na- 
tional. For my own part, on drawing near the crumbling walls of 
the old city, I could have imagined myself, ma/gr? the blasts of th» 
broken-winded mail-coach horn, to be some Pagondas 6 Bawens, 
repairing to the banks of the Alpheus—to the rendezvous of a po- 
lite people assembling for the purpose of intellectual (if not also 
of athletic) exercise. The festivals of Derby, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Hereford, &c., however nearly they may be on a level 
with that of York in the estimation of the scientific, are yet but 
local meetings when compared with it, in respect of the interest 
they severally create in the nation, and of the effect of the tout 
ensemble on the senses. This superiority is mainly to be ascribed 
to the advantage of possessing in the Minster so incomparable a 
theatre for the celebration of a musical triumph. After standing, 
in its strength and its grandeur, ever since the Reformation at 
least, to no other earthly end than to be admired by a chance 
stranger, or trod listlessly by a saunterag townsman, the vacant 
part of the Cathedral—which is also by much the most august— 
seems at length to have suggested to men’s minds its supreme ap- 
propriateness as a temple for the performance of compositions of 
a sublimity corresponding with its own. 

Nobody that has ever inhabited an episcopal city, and more es- 
pecially the archiepiscopal city of York, can have paced the vast 
and solitary aisles of the Cathedral without some time or other 
reflecting sadly on the uselessness—for any use we can be said to 
make of it, of that noble monument of Catholic genius and mag- 
nificence. Those high-soaring pillars—stupendous yet gracefully 
light—receding, one behind another, in remote perspective, and 
supporting that carved and vaulted roof, which the upturned head 
almost aches to contemplate,—those vast, arched windows, whose 
massive stanchions look like filagree-work to the spectator below, 
and through whose rich storied panes the sun's rays stream in 
purple and gold on pavement and pillar, arch and capital, pedes- 
tal and tomb—were they reared for no better purpose than that 
I, and one or two idlers more, might lose ourselves in romantic 
reveries ; and, as the distant swell of choral voices broke on the 
ear, might feed our Gothic imaginations with visions of mailed 
knights, and hooded monks, and veiled nuns—of processions, 
crucifixes, incense, music, and all the overwhelming pageantry of 
the old religion, whose actors—priest and nun, mitred bishop 
and mailed baron—crumbled in the dust below our feet? ‘* We,” 
might the Catholic have said, ‘‘we, who raised this vast edifice to 
worship in, were able also to fill it with worshipers. Those 
aisles, in which you now wander lost in undisputed solitudes, were 
not too spacious for our devotion. They, in whose vast concep- 
tions this great work had its origin, and whose munificent spirit 
and persevering piety gave it completion, used to celebrate in it 
rites not unworthy of the pile they had reared—rites which sug- 
gested no ideas of incongruity, but, in point of magnificence, were 
in perfect harmony with the grandeur of the temple in which they 
were performed. August and sublime as itis, in ow7 hands it was 
not more than a meet emblem of the worship to whose use it was 
dedicated. What is it in your hands? A meet type of the wor- 
ship you celebrate? Observe that dignitary, who over his great- 
coat has just donned his priest’s robe, following that single mace- 
bearer—the creature of tithes, but without hospitality—graced 
with church endowments, but endowed with no graces. Look 
along those dark stalls, where you detect rather than see some dozen 
of old men and antiquated maidens, come to wear away half an 
hour of the long, long day, in a meritorious stagnation of thought 
and vacuity of mind. Listen to the voice of that croaking reader, 
which sounds as impressively on the ear as the scratching of a rat 
behind the wainscot of a noble apartment. Cast your eye over that 
vast unoccupied space, on which the sun-beamis play in perfect soli- 
tude, and which, once worn by the knees of a multitude bending 
in adoration of the great Architect of all, is now never trod but by 
idlers like yourself; and say whether the building is in character 
with your worship, or whether its immensity is emblematic of the 
extent of your devotion? Filled as your devotion fills it—wor- 
shiped in as your vacant saunterers worship—the Cathedral looks 
rather like a monument to the memory of a religion defunct, than 
a place used for celebrating the rites of a living one,” 











What are we to answer to this? Isthe genius of our times 
and our religion so grovelling that we can but walk and wonder 
among the works of other days ; marvelling what manner of men 
they might be, and what the reach of their minds, who could con- 
ceive, and conceiving could execute, a design like that of the stu- 
pendous temple arising in colossal magnitude, yet beautiful pro- 
portions, above and around us? Are we so far below those great 
spirits, that we cannot even imagine an adequate use for what 
they reared and we have inherited? Must it, in our hands, be as 
the gem which a thief has stolen, and which he is ashamed or 
afraid to wear ?—The genius of the nineteenth century has relieved 
us from the obloquy of having usurped a noble edifice without 
having mind or imagination to fill it with scenes of aught like cor- 
responding sublimity. 

“True,” we may say, “our simpler worship which leaves its 
votaries to the devotion of their own hearts, and interposes no 
priestly pomp to bear up their thoughts and aspirations—earthly 
else and grovelling—to the Throne of Mercy, needs not for its cele- 
bration the wide space which the impure magnificence of your 
church required. That comparatively small chapel is capable of 
containing our whole population, collected as it is in a dense mass 
about the officiating priest, whom, though a sinner like the rest, 
your superstition permitted to keep himself aloof, as something 
intermediate between God and his creatures. As for week-day 
worship—true, the congregation is thin; but our hard-living 
poor serve God by digging and delving for an honest subsistence, 
instead of wearing the pavements of churches with their knees, as 
in the mendicant days of Catholic hospitality. And as for that 
exterior space with whose utter vacancy you reproach us—that 
vast, that noble, that stupendous over-arched hall is once every 
three years filled with a conflux 6f the young and the old, the 
noble and the simple, the beautiful and the talented, all that have 
ears to hear and souls to feel, from all quarters and corners of the 
realm. There, as in a temple, all the native talent of our country, 
and all the talent that wealth—the produce of our country’s in- 
dustry—can import from abroad, are congregated; and rehearse 
the immortal works of departed genius, in a style which leaves the 
rapt auditor no other feeling than a wish, that the ‘ canonized 
bones’ of the mighty composers might ‘ burst their cerements’ to hear 
their own sublime conceptions for once completely realized. 
There at Jeast, Handel's ‘ Messiah’ yet reigns. There the wonders 
of ‘ Creation’ are sung in strains such as those with which the 
angels celebrated the birth-day of the heavens and the earth. There 
the exalted imagination sees, with closed eyes, the angels of God 
ascending and descending, as in Jacob's dream of old; or hears 
the voice that proclaimed ‘ peace and good-will’ on the moon-lit 
sides of the pastoral mountains. There the maids of Britain sym- 
pathize with him ‘ who bravely died ;’ or are wafted in thought, 
‘through the skies’ with the soul of Jephthah’s daughter. There 
‘gentle airs,» drawn by an exquisite enchanter from inanimate 
matter, suspend the vast assemblage, breathless, on a strain of 
music so finely spun as takes captive the breath, till the over- 
charged heart relieves itself in a sigh of ecstacy. You, with all your 
pageantry—your banners on high, and crowns and crosses below— 
splendours that made barbarian Clovis ask, ‘ was that the kingdom of 
heaven which the priests had promised him*; did you ever impress on 
the minds of your votaries ‘ the realms of peace and love’ as, on that 
morning, they rose to the eye of imagination, conjured up by the 
single voice of awoman? Or, with all your fabled woes of saints and 
martyrs, did you ever subdue the heart of man like him whose voice, 
divine in ruins, sang the ‘child doomed by a father ;° or like her 
whose liquid accents wailed forth so touchingly and heart-break- 
ingly, ‘ I) tronco abbraccia piange...’ that the closest and most 
obdurate bosoms were unlocked and set wide open? When did 
ever your priestly hurlers of God's own thunder paint on the minds 
of a trembling devotee the tremendous Last Day with the force of 
that appalling chorus, which so presented the concourse of the un- 
numbered dead, breaking from their tombs, and hurrying ‘all of 
every age and nation’ to the great tribunal, that if Orpheus had 
not been a fable and Amphion a lie, the very prelates and abbots 
who have slept for centuries below, would have roused them at the 
sound and prepared for their ‘ final doom ?’” 

Something like this might be our reply to him who should object 
to us our deserted aisles, and remind us how his superstition once 
peopled them with a kneeling multitude whose loud amens pealed 
through the vast space, till the vaulted roof itself rang with their 
unanimous bursts of supplication and assent. And what if among 
ourselves there be any insensate or misjudging souls that talk of 
profanity ?—of desecrating a holy edifice with the exhibition of 
human vanities ?—of confounding earthly festivities with the joys 
of heaven?—of indulging worldly tastes under the pretext of 
charity and-devotion? To such I would answer, ifany such there 
be, the merest man of clay, at one moment or other during these 
unrivalled performances, felt an emotion—a rapture that had more 
of heaven in it, than the best of your over-righteous people ever 
experienced in a whole life of chapel-going and psalin-singing. 
What! profane to own the influence of harmony? Do not the 
Scriptures draw the angelic host hymning the praise of God 
morning-tide and even? Do not yourselves attempt often to join 
on a Sunday’s crowded evening in a jarring chorus of harsh 





* Les rues étaient ornées de tapis; des voiles de diverses couleurs, tendus d’un 
toit X Vautre, interceptaient, comme aux jeux du cirque, V’éclat et la chaleur du jour ; 
le pavé était jonché de fieurs, et des parfums brilaient enabondance. L’evéque de 
Kheims marchaient en habits dorés 4 cote du farouche Sicambre qu’il appelait son 
fils spirituel : “ Parion,” lui disait celui-ci émerveillé de tant de pompe, “ mest ce 
pas l4 ce royaume du ciel od tu as promis de me conduire?” ‘Thierry, tom i, livre i, 
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rebellious voices ? Is ‘Glory to God in the highest’ acceptable when 
murdered ve the croaking voice of a clerk, and profane when 
chanted in the strains of Mozart, half realizing all that has been 
sung or said of heaven? To feel the sordid passions of the heart 
give way at the summons of a celestial air—to rid the bosom but 
for a moment of the devils that tenant it, and to have it swept 
and cleansed of the perilous stuff by which it is cumbered and 
polluted—to snatch one instant of sublime enjoyment, and in the 
grand swell of the choral song, or in the soft responsive strain of the 
treble voices, to let the imagination kindle till this earth becomes 
a heaven, and the divine soul imprisoned in flesh, half bursts its 
barriers and asserts its relationship to the spirit of the universe 
—is this profanity? What then is religion—worship—devotion ? 
Great and exalted of the land! with you it rests to render this 
triennial triumph of harmony perpetual. The time is coming, 
I trust, when we shall be able to enjoy ourselves without the aid of 
your high names and noble patronage to invite us to the banquet ; 
—when we, the plebeian mass, who really support the mass of the 
expense, and without whom you could no more celebrate such a 
féte than WEeLLINnGTon and his staff could have won Waterloo with 
their truncheons and batons, shall need no influence to bring us 
together but our mere love of harmony and relish for refined gra- 
tifications. Till then, great patrons, stand firm, and think it not 
hard to repair once in three years to a remote old town, whose 
scanty accommodations will only give zest to your after enjoyment of 
the amplitude of your own luxurious mansions. Let the accumu- 
lated produce of corn taxes effloresce in the splendour of musical 
festivals, and not shine only for yourselves in gilded drawing- 
rooms, or reek only for yourselves in the savoury steams of your 
kitchens. Let us, the bread-eaters, at least see the magnificence to- 
wards which we contribute each a portion of his loaf, and live hardly 
that you may fare sumptuously. Already, like the grasping daugh- 
ters of Lear, the grudgers of public enjoyment begim to ask—why 
a festival every ‘Aree years? why not be content with one every 


jive 2? And soon it will be, why oftener than once every /ifteen— 


till, in the length of the interregnums, the very idea grows obsolete, 
and the members of the Managing Committee (never, save only in 
the egregious mistake of Pasta, to be named without honour) sleep 
below the pavement, whereon they looked to have discharged their 
ennobling duties and deserved the thanks of their country! 

Let us not delude ourselves—let us not seek like hypocrites to 
delude others with the notion, that charity is the moving-spring of 
the whole. Delectation, public delectation, of the highest, purest, 
and most purifying nature, is the end of a Musical Festival. It is 
worthy of a great and wealthy nation so to combine for the purpose 
of intellectual enjoyment, and so to assemble—like reapers at har- 
vest-home—to participate in the reward of that national industry and 
enterprise to which we owe the means of this and all our other lux- 
uries. And if, in the midst of our banquet, we forget not the poorer 
class of our countrymen, whom sickness, or poverty, or the absence 
of a cultivated taste for such pleasures, cuts off from a participation 
in them—if we so contrive that the indulgence of owr tastes shall be- 
come the means of adding to ¢hetr comforts and providing for ‘heir 
wants, all then have their just share in the common festivity, and 
charity sanctifies and religion smiles on our enjoyments, 

Agitations like these are in every way beneficial. They raise 
emotions before unknown ; they expand the contracted soul, and 
suspend the anxieties of a world oi care; they contribute to the 
wider diffusion of wealth, and give new impetus to industry ; they 
reward living talent, and they celebrate the genius of the mighty 
dead, bringing their memory back to earth by their own harmonious 
strains ; they confound high and low, young and old, in one holy, 
soft, or triumphant feeling—a feeling purely of the soul, without 
one particle of earth. The fair who reveals her opening charms 
for the first time to the public gaze, will look back, through many 
a year of household cares and troubles, to that day, when rapt above 
sublunary dreams she thought neither of the effect of her own 
beauty nor saw the surpassing splendours around her. And that 
most of earth-earthy personage—even the tender of cattle and 
tiller of the ground—will sometimes interrupt his talk of crops and 
‘ bestial’ hereafter, to reflect on that moment when he was surprised 
by the discovery within him of a something of which he had never 
previously dreamt. : 

“The English are not a musical people,’"—so say our neigh- 
bours, and so say our own kind compatriots who believe themselves 
exceptions to the general rule. Be it so—we have not that con- 
formation of the organs which produces the strains that ravish, 
but we have the souls that enjoy those strains to rapture: and 
there is not in all Europe a hand that draws a finer note, or a voice 
that warbles more exquisitely than common, but it is soon enticed 
from its native soil and planted in an English orchestra. What 
foreigner that stood in that vast theatre, heard those soul-subduing 
airs and triumphant choruses, and stretched his eye over that broad 
and splendid gallery—which, under the agitation subsequent to a 
finer cadence or grander burst than ordinary, looked like a rich 
parterre of flowers, stirred by the breeze and brightening in the sun 
—but must have acknowledged that the women of these islands 
are fair and the men thereof magnificent ; and that they were a great 
people, who had the wealth to create so splendid a scene, and the 
soul to expend it on so liberal and exalted an enjoyment? 

O people of England! these be the trophies of peace and the 
triumphs of civilization ;—how better far than the uproarious was- 
sailings and illuminations for battles won and cities taken, what 
time you pranced abroad on your great war hobby-horse— 

To feed the grows and fatten foreign ground } 
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THE ANGLO-IRISH. 


Tue novel just published, called ‘‘ The Anglo-Irish of the Nine- 
teenth Century *,” answers but in part to the expectations suggested 
by the title. It exposes the chimerical and anti-national views of 
the dominant faction in Ireland, and gives occasional glimpses of 
Anglo-Irish character; but, on the whole, it is the follies of the 
people, rather than the people themselves, who figure in the novel. 
The Anglo-Irish part is very inferior in effect at least, if not in ac- 
curacy, to that which is genuine Irish. The author himself is a 
true Irishman, who understands his countrymen and paints them 
with the hand of a master. To the remaining portions of the work 
we are not disposed to attach much value. It is sometimes defi- 
cient in originality, sometimes in truth, and almost always in power. 
The hero, as usual, is without a character ; those, who next to him, 
occupy the largest portions of the canvass, viz., the cynic and the 
exquisite, are stale, and—the latter especially—tiresome. The style 
is without any peculiar charm; the conversations are long and 
tedious ; the adventures commonplace; and the plot, so far as 
there is a plot, vulgar. 

With all these drawbacks, it is a work we are glad to have. 
That part of the Irish people which, though but a fourth of the total 
population, has from time immemorial borne sway over the whole, 
is in a situation so anomalous, that we are naturally inquisitive 
after the opinions, the views and characters to which so unfavour- 
able a position has given rise—particularly at the present crisis, 
when their monopoly of power appears to be in danger, Though 
the author of the present work is, as we have said, an Irishman 
entire, his sketches are neither distorted nor ill-natured; and the 
recent history of the faction would have justified the laying on of 
much darker shades than any he has seen fit to employ. But he 
has preferred amusing himself with their insane projects, and left it 
to themselves to discover their bad passions; of which the late 
Brunswick meetings have made some very convincing disclosures. 

As for the whole Irish, or genuine Irish, they are a people whose 
character is so imperfectly appreciated in this country, and of 
which it so deeply concerns us to form a just conception, that every 
work which puts it in a fair point of view has the strongest claim 
on public attention. Mr. Banrm—and we conceive the novel 
under review to be of the O’Hara family—is the only veritable 
painter of the Irish; the rest are caricaturists or romancers. Even 
Miss Epgrworts, with powers of composition much superior to 
those of Mr. BaAntm, more point, vigour, and brilliancy, has pre- 
sented us with only the eccentricities of the Irish character ; and 
of these she has made the most that a fertile imagination and 
decided turn for humour enabled her to make. Mr. Banim's pic- 
tures are neither so amusing nor so striking; but they have the 
property which invariably distinguishes truth,—the longer we con- 
template them, the stronger is the impression they make, and the 
deeper our conviction of their accuracy. In the second and third 
volumes of the present work—by much the most valuable—the 
reader will find a fair proportion of Irish life under various cir- 
cumstances, but invariably stamped with the characters of reality. 

It may be of service to the reader to lay before him a mere out- 
line of the story, that he may know in what classes and under what 
circumstances he is to expect whatever revelations of character it 
affords. The hero—of Irish and patrician descent—is one of that 
unhappy class, who never confess their origin without an apology ; 
and if not bold enough to give themselves out, like Lady Clonburny 
—‘ Henglish born in Hoxfordshire,” disavow as much as can be 
taken off from the crime of their lineage, by subjoining, “* English- 
irish,” or, ‘* born in Ireland, but bred in England,” or, “ Irish only 
by birth,” or some such sneaking, anti-national disclaimers ; for 
which they richly deserve all that they earn of hatred from the one 
people and contempt from the other. It were well if every per- 
son so disclaiming the land of his nativity, were responded to in 
the words of Gunning—the Crabtree or cynic of the present work 
—to Mr. Blount, the English-Irish hero: 

‘‘English-Irish, or Anglo-Irish—why you make yourselves out nothing 
at all; one ‘does not know where to have you.’ I wonder you never 
thought of having heard said, ‘ between two stools,’ and so forth ””— 

“ T never knew till now, why it was that, whenever such of your half- 
Irish as I have seen, came to visit us in England, they appeared to be 
over-polite, over-conciliating, self-doubting, inferior kind of men. But now 
I know it. They are tyrants at home under us, and they must be inferiors 
from home, in our presence,—they can’t help it.” vol. iii. p. 3. 

This English-Irish scion of nobility is in his nonage, when he 
is first discovered at a breakfast party at Lord CasrLernacn's ; 
whence we follow him to Westminster school, and afterwards to 
Cambridge. Returned to town and entered into public life, he be- 
comes the secretary of the Minister; is present at a skirmish of 
oratory in the House of Commons on the Catholic question ; as- 
sists at a dinner at Mr. Secretary CRokeR’s; whence he adjourns 
to a route of lady patronesses and lady secretaries of Irish refor- 
mation societies and schools ; and when you believe him fixed for 
life in a routine of official dinners, levees, and so forth, he tumbles 
into an intrigue, kills his man, (who, however, is alive and well, 
vol. iii. p. 301,) ; and flies for it toruminate in Pére la Chaise. On 
his passage home, he is wrecked and thrown on the Irishcoast ; where 
he meets with adventures, and whence—thrown from the coach, and 
breaking his arm by the way—he is conveyed to Dublin ; is present at 
ameeting of the Catholic Board, and subsequently makes one at an 
English-Irish dinner at Stephen’s Green, where his host presides, 
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supported on his right by a sheriff's officer in the costume of a 
gentleman, in place of having him, like Sreexe, in a livery behind 
his chair. The domestic affairs of this English-Irish family being 
pretty freely exposed—(we hope, with the hero, that the Anglo- 
Irish are not to be judged of by this sample)—and Mr. Blount 
having narrowly escaped being hooked into matrimony by the 
charms of one of the Jadies, and into a quarrel by the long spurs of 
one of the ‘ Tenth,’ sets out for the estate of an elder brother—an 
English-Irish absentee Lord; and falling by the way into the pos- 
session of a party of Rockites, is in some danger of being shot as 
the new man come to supersede Larry O'Dea in the tenancy of 
a certain hovel and potato-garden: but, after many adventures by 
flood and field, is suddenly transferred, by an agency we shall not 
pretend to explain, inasmuch as there is a love mystery at the bot- 
tom, from the blackness and darkness of an Irish bog and a star- 
less night, to a brilliantly lighted drawing-room, in his brother's 
mansion ; where, in process of time, half Irish as he is, he marries 
an entire Irishwoman; having first bundled up and flung over- 
board a pretty considerable parcel of Anglo-Irish theories. As 
usual, this is a consummation brought about one does not exactly 
see how: but, for this reason, it is only the more in nature; since 
whim, disgust, and self-interest, which are very operative all over 
the globe, seem just now to be especially active in that part of it 
called Ireland. 

Such are the outlines of the map... On going over it a second 
time, we can afford only to jot down one or two of the more re- 
markable features of the chart. 

The breakfast conversation at Lord CAsrLEREAGH's is a piece 
de resistance almost tough enough to defy masticulation. What we 
have to say of this may be said of all the English-Lrish conversations 
in the book—and they are many and fearfully long—the author is 
never seduced out of the right road of truth by the temptation of 
showing himself pointed or felicitous in dialogue, or humorous in 
the exhibition of character. The impatient reader tushes, pshaws, 
and skips till he comes abruptly to an end, and does not deny that, 
for insipidity at least, the conversations have every claim to be 
considered as genuine. 

The following is intended as a specimen of the gibberish which 
our late lamented statesman used to indulge in at debates and di- 
plomatic dinners. 

«“¢ The mass of our half-countrymen are certainly difficult to govern,’ 
said the Minister; ‘I fear, they may be said to give his Majesty’s Coun- 
cils as much continued, though petty trouble, as any people who are, or 
have been, our declared enemies.’ 

*** And I fear so, too, my Lord,’ 

“© An’tis a problem they should, Mr. Knightly ;—for whether we con- 
sider their long experience of the Government and of the laws of Eng- 
land; or their necessitous knowledge of their own level in the scale of 
nations ; or their constant opportunities to grow wiser, by observing the 
course pursued by other people, and especially by their neighbours, to- 
wards happiness and prosperity; in fact, in whatever way we balance 
the question, we are unable to forge it into any tangible solution capable 
of being comprehended according to the rules of cause and effect. ” 

“ Here,” obligingly adds the author, ‘‘ may be detected instances 
of the rather infelicitous clash of imagery that occasionally marked 
his lordship’s language.” “ Infelicitous clash of imagery!” Surely 
this is Lonernus himself,—‘* the model of the great sublime he 
drew ;"—his Lordship might have retorted with the adage of the 
kettle and the frying-pan. As we haye quoted the opinion of one 
statesman respecting the strange indocility of the Irish people, not- 
withstanding the bright example enjoyed by them in the sister 
island, we shall subjoin the remedy for it prescribed by another, to 
whose name happily we cannot yet affix “late and lamented.” 

“© © So, indeed, says our distinguished countryman, now immortalizing 
himself on the Peninsula. One of the chief causes of Ireland’s turbu- 
lence is her self-flattering conviction, that, as yet, she has been but half 
conquered. Whenever she ,deserves it, then, he argues, conquer her to 
her heart’s content, and she will be quieter. And I think it a fair syllogism ; 
and, for my own part, can imagine no state of things better calculated to 
let us remodel the old Celtic character—to make it, in fact, English-Irish 
—that’s still my word—than one offered by the salutary humiliation, per- 
haps diminution, of a newly-conquered people!’ ” . 

We are fortunately able to throw light on a passage somewhat 
darkly expressed, as well as to vindicate our author from the im- 
putation of having exaggerated the sanguinary theories of the 
Anglo-Irish faction. ‘“Salutary humiliation, perhaps diminution 

of a newly-conquered country”—is thus explained by that preacher 
of ‘* peace and good-will among men,” the Reverend Mr. Horner, 
at the late Brunswick meeting in Tyrone. 

‘“*T foresee that their insurrection [meaning the insurrection of the 
Catholics, as yet existent only in the divine imagination of the reverend 
speaker] will be marked with all the worst features of religious war ; and 
how shall the scenes be described, when those atrocities are requited by a 
numerous, an irritated, and a triumphant host ? I can conceive, Sir, that 
all that is recorded of past severities shall be light, compared with what 
may then be inflicted. Ican conceive that even the alternative of Con- 
naught may no longer be left asa refuge for the fugitives; but that an 
indignant nation, Tmeaning the English-Irish faction, for the reverend 
speaker surely has not the impudence to bespeak us for his butchers] 
giving a loose to its resentment, and measuring punishment only by pro- 
vocation, may rid the country of them [six millions] altogether, and rescue 
the country from the cruel necessity [kind gentleman !] of chastising them 
again,” ' 

“Tanteene animis celestibus ire .... surely this man’s “ brains 
have tumbled down into his belly,"to use the phrase of another 
reverend divine, and he reasons through his organs of digestion ! 
What but the anticipated privation of tithe-pig and mortuary guinea 
could have bred such dreams of vengeance? Ifaparallel is to be 
found for this sweeping and exterminating harangue, we must 
look,for it nowhere but in the worst days of the worst factions 








of ancient Greece, where party-men, pent up within the walls 
of a city, anticipated the cutting of their own throats by 
making previous incisions in those of their antagonists. Cleon's 
motion to put to death the whole people of Mitylenw, proposed 
and carried in the assembly of the Athenians, has usually been 
cited as an unexampled instance of political atrocity. But the 
Mitylenzans, instead of six millions, were only some twelve hundred, 
and instead of being in a state of perfect submission to authority, 
had just been reduced with great difficulty after a desperate and 
dangerous revolt; so that, ‘measuring punishment by provo- 
cation,” Cleon’s motion was not—what we have always thought it 
—a piece of enormous brutality, but a just and necessary measure 
of “severity.” Moreover, the Athenians next day repented them of 
the cruelty they had meditated, and rescinded the act; but we 
have not heard that the Brunswickers of Tyrone, who cheered the 
reverend Cleon, have repented them of their cheers, and testified 
any change of sentiment. 

The coimcidence of opinion between the English-Irishman of 
the novel and the man of Tyrone, gives us no little confi- 
dence in the fidelity with which the author has represented the 
views of the Anglo-Irish faction. But forthe elucidation afforded 
by the reverend commentator, we should certainly have set down 
some passages of the following scene as instances of culpable 
exaggeration ; whereas, compared with the remedies so solemnly 
and soberly suggested at the Brunswick meetings, the after-dinner 
hints of the English-Irish at St. Stephen’s Green, lose almost all 
their atrociousness, and retain only their ridiculousness. 

“«* A few of such infant schools, on the principle of Pestalozzi, estab- 
lished by myself, | have great hopes of, as you know, Miss Flint’ 

*** Ah, no wonder !’ assented Miss Flint; ‘those your Ladyship showed 
me, last month, in the country! Lots of the poor little dears, Mrs. Gore, 
sitting on mats, to keep the damp of the clay floor from their poor little— 
bodies,’ hesitating, ‘and none of them more than three or four years old; 
and they so comfortable there, the day long, out of harm’s way, and 
fretted with nothing in the world wide, but just allowed to ‘ develope the 
consciousness of the divine germ within their own hearts! Think of that! 
So, educate them after dear, delightful Pestalozzi, I say too’ 

““* Educate them, but not so vaguely,’ observed Mr. Priestly: ‘ educate 
them in the letter as well asin the spirit of the Word. 

*«* That is, convert them,’ said Lord Harmer, 

** « Keep them down,’ recommended Sir John Lumley. 

** ¢ And begin with the demagogues,’ added the Judge’s son, ‘and the 
* counsellors,’ with a sneer. 

*« «Make them tidy,’ exhorted Miss Flint ; ‘ support our socicty, teach 
them to go neat, and to turn small loans, and to whitewash,’ 

“** At the last word Mr. Gore slightly started. [This is mine host with 
the bailiff en gentilhomme supporting him on his right.] 

‘* «Set them to drain all the bogs,’ said Lord Ofially. 

“«* And to improve the fisheries,’ hinted Lord Friar. 

““« Thin them,’ advised a young [Fellow of Dublin College. 
Horner’s proposition, but more faintly put.] 

*««That’s the way,’ agreed the Militia lieutenant. 

** «Yes, ship them off, in fleets, to our colonies,’ recommended Mr. 
Blake. 

«And afterwards,—indeed, immediately,—make marriage amongst 
those who stay at home, except under prescribed circumstances, and at a 
certain age, penal,’ said the young clergyman who had pronounced grace, 
a deep student in Malthus. 

** «Think of that? cried Miss Flint, looking very much pleased at him, 
(though astonished and puzzled,) in gratitude for his confining matrimony 
to ‘a certain age.’ 

** «Mine is a shorter way,’ resumed the young Fellow of College ; ‘they 
and their demagogues threaten us with their numbers—let them rebel”? 
(Mr. Horner again— what a witch this author is!] 

“« ¢ Ay, and thin them then,’ echoed the lieutenant. 

***¢ What say you, Mr. Gunning?’ asked Mr. Gore. 

“* «Qh, nothing like leather,’ answered the cynic. 

“Mrs. Gore arose to lead her fair battalion to the drawing room, ere 
Mr, Gunning gave his reply; as if, indeed, she and they were not to sit 
and listen to the opinions of so uncouth a person. 

“The moment they had retired, Lord Friar raised his glass, and while 
his common, vacant, and disagreeable features betrayed a peculiar excite- 
ment-—‘ Come, Gore,’ he said boisterously,. ‘ you shall have my remedy 
in my old toast at the ‘ Beef-steak,’ and here it is—‘ The Pope in the 
pillary, the pillory in h—Il, pelted with priests by the d——-l.’’ 

“Amid the cheer which followed, Gunning arose, and said, ‘I decline 
that toast.’ 

“** And so do I,’ said Gerald, standing by his side, and offering him his 
unhurt arm.” 

We can afford not a word for Westminster or Cambridge; and 
can only hint at the sixty mortal pages of a dinner (in vol. I.) at 
Mr. Secretary Croxer's; at, which we should have murmured 
less, had Mr. Croker and his company been made to say more 
that was worth repeating. If it be a correct report of an after- 
dinner conversation at a “ high official personage’s,” it only adds 
strength to our conviction, that the brilliancy of a great man’s con- 
versation resides in the great man’s champagne and claret, and 
should never be taken without them. If Mr. Croker and his 
company do really talk in the style in which they are made to talk 
in this imaginary banquet, the less we hear about them the better. 
Why should a man’s affectations go abroad to annoy those who 
never eat either pippin or pear at his table? Besides the talk—“ all 
stuff and nonsense” in the opinion even of the author’s Mr. Croker 
himself—about converting ducks into geese, or making Irishmen 
English, there is a bye conversation about distinguished talkers ; 
in regard to whom an opinion is put forth, which may be correct 
in general, but is certainly erroneous in the particular instance 
adduced. It is said that a great talker must have the field to 
himself, or he is dumb; and that two great talkers brought to- 
gether cannot talk at all. Worpswortn, by way of example, is 
supposed * pedlar-like plodding” at the author of Waverley’s 
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stirrup;—‘“Ahe exciseman and he could not keep up a conver- 
sation five minutes together.” How it may fare with talkers who 
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profess only talking, or how it may fare with Worpswortn, we 
know not: but in the instance of Sir Watrer Scort, we are 
inclined to think that the author is entirely wrong. A person who 
talks for enjoyment and not for fame—talks from the exuberance 
ofa rich imagination, and a memory full of “ auld warld stories” 
—would feel from the propinquity of a man like WorpswortnH a 
pleasurable excitation, which would induce only a’more abundant 
and continuous flow of conversation—just as one high-mettled 
horse is stimulated by the company of another. 

We must not quit Mr. Secretary Croxer’s without giving the 
best part of the entertainment, which we take to be the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Gore from county, Ireland: it is an exquisite 
piece of painting. 

“Gerald thought he should have discovered the gentleman’s country 
without a verbal notification of it. Ata first view, there was about him 
a sufficient portion of the elegant display of features and manner to 
which, particularly at Cambridge, our hero had been accustomed, in the 
persons of his Hibernian fellow-students. He rose up to his full height, 
and that was commanding, gracefully assumed his best position ; and, all 
the while that his round ruddy face glowed with smiles, and his expres- 
sive mouth insinuatingly curved up at one side, slid off a bow so exploded 
although so easy, that nothing but his absence from court during the last 
five or six years could have well excused it ; and Gerald deemed, so much 
having been done, there was an end, for the present, to civilities; but Mr. 
Gore, again assuming his full height, and stepping to the brothers with 
something of the noble style which Watteau has so well imparted to his 
minuet-moving old gallants, possessed himself, I cannot say unceremo- 
niously, for it was the very perfection of polite ceremony, of a hand of 
each, andin rich, not vulgar, Irish, made a handsome speech.” 

In the evening with the lady Protestant reformers, at the house 
of Lady Kilbane—(who, the newspapers inform us, was last heard 
of at Alexandria, where she was preparirg to embark with Mr. 
Loupe for the land “round about de vaters of de Dead Shea”) 
—a very great deai of unreadable conversation is atoned for by 
Mr. Cornelius O'Hanlon, who having heard of the Bible-meetings 
got up by “half Irish and even whole English people,” judged 
that he might find it more profitable to enact the convert trom 
Popery in London, than to teach ragged boys—his original pro- 
fession—to consther Homer in Kerry. And so— 

““The real living descendant of a hundred old Popish Milesians came 
over ina frieze coat at sixty years of age, with his luscious brogue and 
his rustic simplicity, as it were a converted soul from the darkness of 
Popery to the light of Scripture knowledge, 

‘©«The poor cratures of my poor country are hungry and thirsty for 
the word, and crying out for the word, and hunting out the word, 
through holes and corners,’ declaimed Mr. O’Hanlon—‘ give the poor 
cratures of my poor country the word, and they will ask you for nothing 
else but the word,’ 

«©* You amazingly valuable creature!’—lisped Flood, [the exquisite] 
loud enough to be heard by all, 

«<7 will go amonsht dem, and TI will preash amonsht dem, and I vill 
thereby shee conversions amonsht dem, and the vorld vill shee conver- 
sions,’ promised Mr. Loupe, taking up Mr. O’Hanlon, ‘ and de vord shall 
be theirs, and dwell amonsht dem: I vill tell dem of my sojourning in de 
holiest chitty, and round about by de vaters of de Dead Shea, and round 
about de holy mountain, and on de top of de same, and in de holy valleys 
and holy places, and of de hopes dat vere born of my preashing and 
teashing, in every place, to de poor followers of de superstition of Rome ; 
and den, dey also shall believe ; for de people of Ireland are people ve 
have reashon to hope vell of, and many coming out from dem, over de 
vaters, to dis land, are good in de sight of good men.’ ” 

When Mr. Blount appears engaged for life in a succession of 
Ministerial dinners and fashionable religious routes, and the au- 
thor thinks—certainly not before the reader—that there has been 
even too much of them, he takes measures more suo to extricate 
him from the dull routine of official life, and precipitates him at 
once into an intrigue with a certain Lady Cox, the wife of a mad 
Trish baronet. After his hero is lost beyond redemption, the au- 
thor generously interposes to save him, and a rival suitor has the 
honour of eloping with Lady Cox, and of being shot by Sir 
Richard ; who next does similar justice on himself. The consum- 
mation is delightfully Irish. 

“Upon the middle of the floor lay Sir Richard Cox, dead and cold. 
At one side, near a sofa, were stretched Newbury and Lady Cox, bound 
together with her own sash and shawl. At first the people thought that 
they, too, were both dead. But, to their horror, Lady Cox moved her 
head sideways, when she heard their approach, and fixing her large dark 
eyes on them, smiled. Her companion was, indeed, lifeless and stiff; 
she was only mad: her husband had offered her no personal injury; but, 
having shot her paramour through the heart, he bound her to the body, 
placed its arms round her neck, and demoniacally refining his revenge, 
preferred to let her live, that she might see him die too, and then pass 
the night in the situation in which the people found her, and afterwards 
remember it if she could.” 

An author of any other country would have contented himself 
with a simple duel, and sending his hero out of the country as the 
consequence. But the Irish novelist must do it—as Bob Acres 
would have his challenge written—with a vengeance; and so the 
change of scene is brought about by the combined force of adul- 
tery, murder, suicide, and madness! 

In Pére la Chaise, Mr. Blount is offended by what he conceives 
to be a parade of sentiment ; and cherishes his spleen, till he re- 
flects that there may be different modes of testifying grief, without 
any difference either in its depth or sincerity. The French, fluent 
and unreserved, dilate with eloquence on the subject of their re- 
gret. The Englishman clasps your hand in silence, and turns 
away his face to hide his quivering eye-lid. The first, according to 
their taste, erect urns and weeping mourners, and plant cypresses, 
and write, “ Adieu Julie! adieu monenfant!” ‘Yhe other lays a 
flat solid stone, or bricks up his grave, and takes an inscription 
from the formulas of the stone-cutter. The Frenchman shrugs his 

shoulders—“ Ah gens barbare?” The Englishman exclaims against 








affectation and sentimentality. Each forgets he stands on foreign 
ground, and that what would be rudeness in a Frenchman, or af- 
fectation in an Englishman, is not rudeness in an Englishman, or 
affectation in a Frenchman. We think the Gallic temper the more 
fortunate—‘ Give sorrow words,” and it is easier borne—and that 
a churchyard of green alleys, cypresses, urns, and affecting in- 
scriptions, is more agreeable to the eye and soothing to the heart 
than a churchyard flagged with grave-stones, where the citizen, as 
he walks over the bones of his neighbour's relatives, sees idle 
schoolboys playing at marbles over those of his own. 

There is an adventure in Pére la Chaise, but it has reference to 
the mystery, to which we have not any appetite, and would not 
balk those that have. Only we would hint, that mistakes built 
upon personal resemblance are now something stale; and that a 
mystery which every body fathoms interests nobody. The voyage 
and wreck present nothing new or striking; and the hero arrives 
on an unknown coast, like Ulysses, navigated by his own legs and 
arms. He is not aware—so far has he been thrown out of his 
latitude—on what soil he stands, and fancies himself in Wales; 
a mistake that is soon rectified :— 


««« Wales? what Wales ? to the devil with Wales, taffies, and innions 
and all! what do you mean by that sort of talk?—Keep off!’ as Gerald 
unconsciously stepped closer. ‘ It’s wanting to coax yourself on me you’d 
be. Keep off, I say! or, maybe, the bould boy you fear most is nearer 
than you think—Arragh, Daddy !—Gossip ! where are ye, I say 2?” 

So,’ thought Gerald—‘ so ;—I am in the Emerald Isle, after all; and, 
if I rightly translate the elegant turn, ‘ bould boy,’ one of my first cham- 
ber-mates may turn out to be no other than Captain Rock himself” 

The reader who has the honour of Mr. Banim’s acquaintance 
will not share in the English-Irish hero's regret at having been 
thrown on the Irish coast; and indeed we very speedily find reason 
to be grateful for the misadventure. Weset off for Dublin in good 
style on the box of the common stage, and have coachee's story 
by the way;—poor Mickle Farrell, from a substantial tenant, 
ground down into the driver of a stage-coach! After hoaxing 
Mr. Blount a little about the time it takes in Ireland to put 
to the horses, coachee apologizes on finding that he has by his side 
neither a steward nor an exciseman, nor yet a surly Milord, but a 
kind-hearted liberal gentleman. 

“« © You see, Sir, it’s not the best o’ you, I’m thinking, ye send over here 
to us, for samples, to agent us, and steward us, and lawyer us, and then 
make little of us, after making nothing at all of us.’ 

“« «Excuse me again; I do not understand.’ 

‘“Running us down, you persave, Sir, all the time they’re thrashing us 
into chaff, and grinding us into powder—ay, and when it’s all over too, 
and maybe then more than ever; and axing ye, Sir,—the Englishmen that 
never come here, I mane,—to believe us the divvles entirely, in regard 0’ 
good manners and good behavor, and not knowing how to mind our own 
business. Sure that’s the rason, when we meet one o’ your country on the 
road, we takes the whip-hand of him, in one o’ the ways we’re your equals, 
at laste, Sir—by the gift o’ gab, Sir, and the gibe and the fun that often 
hides our hearts, and the little cran we have,—Lord be praised, that laves 
us any thing, these times,—of keeping our minds to ourselves now and 
then.’” 

Michael tells his story—the common Irish one—with an affected 
levity, which, at the close, gives way to a burst of emotion 
that is attended with unhappy consequences to himself and his 
companion. 

‘* “Very well, Sir. The day came, Sir, and so did Mr. Steward, Sir; and 
turn out was the word. ‘Oh, with all my heart, Sir,’ says I; ‘only if 
your honor will lave us in this one night, till my ould mother gets a little 
better, ’ll thank your honor. She’s in bed, in the next room to us, not 
over well, as the doctor tells us.’ ‘ Where?’ says he, opening the dour, 
and going into her. She just saw his face, and heard Moya and the wee- 
nachs crying abroad, and she did’nt give any of us much more trouble— 
the one look at him—killed her,’ continued coachee, his tones trembling, 
as he stooped to wind a long and gentle lash at one of his leaders; ‘ but I 
ask pardon; there was the wake, and a merry wake it was,’ laughing; 
‘and early in the morning after it, our good steward came again, and 
staid to lock the house dour with his own hand, and then he wished us 
good by—the young wife, and her three childer, and another coming, and 
myself, as we stood in the bosheen,—the ould bosheen, Sir, that led up 
from the road to my father’s house.’ 

“« «You have indeed been hardly treated,’ said Gerald. 

“© * Does your honor think so ?’ again laughed coachee. 

“«* Certainly 1 do, but most by this steward. May Lask you the name 
of so cruel a man?’ 

“* « Bignell,’ answered coachee quietly. Gerald recognized the name of 
Lord Clangore’s land steward, and now entertained no doubt that he sat 
beside an old correspondent. 

“What immediately followed brought certainly on the point. 

*« « Bignell,’ repeated coachee, in a tone less composed; ‘ ay, Bignell 
he continued, his voice growing vehement, while his features worked, and 
his hands trembled, and he wound his whip to make, as if unconsciously, 
a fierce cut at his horses, ‘ Bignell, the cursed-above-ground villain ? 

“The lash violently smote the off-leader, who pranced high. The other 
horses got frightened, and all set off at a gallop. An old woman who had 
been picking firewood in the fields, came, crab-like, down a steep bank 
through a gap in a fence at one side of the road. The scared and excited 
animals could make nothing of a figure presenting itself in such a ques- 
tionable shape: observing her, at a distance, they suddenly swerved aside 
in their furious career; the coach as suddenly upset, and Gerald was flung 
off, and momentarily deprived of his senses.” 

A broken arm and a broken thigh are the respective shares of 
Mr. Blount and Michael in the common misfortune. The latter 
is carried into a cabin, where he interrupts the consolation which 
Mr. Blount is tendering him, with— 

“* «Pm beholden to you, Sir, for your kind word—but, to tell the truth, 
this thigh is losing its senses entirely—murther ! and cross 0’ Christ about 
us! but that was a pain in earnest.’ 

“His face grew more pallid than it had been before, his features worked, 
and perspiration stood on his forchead, Faintness ensued, for he closed 
his eyes with a deep groan, 

“* Gerald called out, and some people entered in a hurried manner with 
a glass andjug. Coachee re-opened his eyes, and extended his hand. 
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“* “Tf ’tis spirits, he must not touch it,’ said Gerald. 
«* «But I’m burning with the drooth, your honor, and the heart is wake,’ 
remonstrated coachee. 

“© Give him a glass of water then, and let me have another.’ Gerald’s 
own pain was scarcely to be endured. 

“«* Water, your honor ?’ asked his fellow-sufferer, in much amazement 
—‘water, to rise the heart?’ 

*** No other drink that we can at present get is fit for either of us, if we 
mean to take a chance for our lives; but doas you wish’ ~ 

““*Divvle have me, then, if I do; give us that could comfort, in the 
name of God,’ he added, in atone of such mournful resignation, that 
Gerald half smiled, notwithstanding his own pangs.’ 


The remainder of this volume is occupied with a meeting ofthe 
Catholic Board and a dinner of Brunswickers. The first will be 
read with interest, even should nothing more be gleaned from the 
narrative but the shape of O’ConNELL's wig, and the tone of Mr. 
SuIEL's voice. Though we would not give the paring of a pen to 
know who the gentleman was that corrected Mr. Croxer’s article 
for Murray, and wore “ clouds of black hair over his feminine 
features,” we consider the minutest particulars relating to the great 
Irish agitators to be objects of legitimate curiosity. 

‘* «See how all the people turn to look after him, Sir, and then smile at 
each other as they pass: they like to see him walking so bravely along, 
with his broad shoulders and his full breast; and ’tis thought he likes to 
be seen by them, stepping out over the flags of Dublin, through thick and 
thin, friends and foes; for he could go in his carriage to the Four-Courts 
ost day if he thought fit, Sir;—look, Sir! here it comes, close after 
nim.’ ‘ 

5 «The green one, with the green coachman, and green harness-rib- 
ons ?’ 

“« «Yes, Sir; and he’d have the horses green, if he could,’ 

** «Pray assist me, again;—I have my eye, I think, upon some other 
popular character, for the people turn to look after him, too;. though he 
is so different a figure from Mr. O’Connell: I mean the low, slight, little 
gentlemah, who walks so rapidly, jerking his arms, and pushing out his 
under-lip so often, and whose complexion is so bilious, and whose nose is 
rather short and cocked, and—now that heshappens to look up—whose 
eyes are so dark, and fine, and expressive ?’ 

“You're right, Sir, that’s Mr. Shiel’ , 

*« « Ay !—he is overtaken, now, by a very large person, who carries his 
head very high, and wears his clothes very loose, and has great whiskers, 
and a profusion of shirt-collar, and bears a huge stick or club on his 
shoulder—is he any one of note 2’ 

“ «Indeed, and he is, Sir! Counsellor O’Gorman, the Secretary, no less.’ 
‘The secretary ?—what secretary ?’ 

**« “Of the Catholic boord, Sir,’ 

*«* Well, and that other gigantic gentleman who now meets him and 
Mr. Shiel—who is he ?’ 

“«1t’s a lucky morning for you, Sir; sure he is Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, 
that hunts the Biblicals over the whole country, and gives them no rest or 
pace: when he’s on his legs, it would be no asy thing to make him sit 
down, Sir, against his liking, as you may persave, and he knows that well.’ 

We pass Sir Harcourr Legs, with his “ yellow leather 
breeches, top-boots, and whip "—for ‘“‘ no one minds poor little Sir 
Harcourt—that hasn't a bit of harm in him at all, at all—only a 
little cracked or so’’—and turn to metal more attractive. 

“« “Now, Sir, here’s one worth looking at; the purple-faced old gentle- 
man that gets such a shaking on the back of that little rough-coated horse, 
bending forward, and dropping his jaw so much, and followed by a ser- 
vant. If ever you heard of the pleasantest judge in the Four-Courts, there 
he is, Sir—old, old Lord Norbury.’ ”’ 

This is the stilllife view—let us follow to the Globe Tavern, Essex- 
street, and we shall see the mighty agitators in debate. We need 
not enter into details: suffice it to say, that the point to be dis- 
cussed was whether Mr. PLunxket should be instructed to concede 
the Veto or not; that O'ConneExt and Sure were divided in opi- 
nion ; and that it was thought “ for once in his life Counsellor Dan 
would lose the day.” 


“‘The Catholic parliament were not then so well accommodated with a 
place for debate, as at present they are understoodto be. Gerald entered 
a second or third-rate tavern, and made his way up a narrow staircase 
into an ordinary-sized room, communicating with another by folding 
doors, now flung open. Both apartments were beginning to be rapidly 
filled, but as the greater part of the people had not yet come in, the 
crowd was not too dense to forbid Gerald’s approach, even with his lame 
arm, to the table arranged forthe debaters. His place was scarce secured, 
however, when a great bustle occurred; and first, Mr. O’Gorman, the 
Secretary, walked sturdily into the room, carrying his great shillelagh on 
his right shoulder, which he laid down on the table with an important 
air, as if it had been the great seal, or the Speaker’s mace; and then fol- 
lowed Mr. O’Connell, towing Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, and pursued by a 
throng that quickly stuffed the two apartments to the walls. A little per- 
son, wearing an unfashionably shaped blue frock, who had been previously 
turned from the table, looking over some manuscript, now quickly faced 
round, and Gerald recognized the pale-coloured, peculiar, but highly in- 
tellectual features of Mr. Shiel. His hat was off, and a superfluity of 
black hair, divided. with some affectation, like a woman’s, or an old sta- 
tue’s, upon his forehead, gave his head a peculiar character. Mr. O’Con- 
nell also appeared uncovered, exhibiting a plain unromantic brown wig, 
that whimsically turned up behind, so as to leave visible part of the back 
of his neck. He took off his Oxford-grey surtout, fully unbuttoned his 
under-coat, half unbottoned his waistcoat, touched his profuse muslin 
frill, pulled down, until it hung at almost its full length out of his fob, a 
massive gold chain, to which fitly appended a ponderous bunch of seals, 
took the chain in his right hand, and began whirling the seals about ; 
thrust his left hand into his breast; got into a slight rocking motion, half- 

earnest, half. swaggering ; and looking exceedingly serious, seemed as if 

collecting his thoughts from some score of law cases that day gone 

through, to fix them on the new business inhand. He had taken up his 

position close to Mr. Shiel ; and as that young gentleman, turning side- 

ways tothe chair, folded his arms hard, compressed his small well-cut 

lips, or sometimes pushed out the under one, and, growing paler, and 
glancing upwards, as he was obliged te do, fixed his glittering black eyes 
upon the very Irish, but not otherwise remarkable face of his vast anta- 
gonist, no contrast (in their situation) could be more remarkable than 
that which appeared between both. 

“In a few seconds, a judicious friend of Mr. O’Connell moved his 
brother into the chair, and the great ‘agitator’ immediately ‘ set-to.’ 
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Gerald remembered that the question for discussion, namely, whether 
Mr. Plunket should receive the Catholic petition with or without instruc- 
tions, was one upon which these gentlemen had also differed, to their 
loss, with Mr, Grattan. Mr. O’Connell’s brogue, and his long drawling 
way of speaking,—his see-saw motion, his continued twirling of his 
chain and seals, the awkward sweep of his disengaged arm, and his bend- 
ing low, whenever he sought to be emphatic; all this did not please 
Gerald in the first instance. ‘ It was inveterately and broadly Irish. But 
as he listened, ahd got used to the novelty, the orat«. s fluent diction, 
and close reasoning, made a more favourabie impression. Gerald could 
recognize little of the demagogue in Mr. O’Connell’s opening speech. 
‘The counsellor’ stood before him as a man deeply in earnest, or seeming 
to be so; well informed in his subject; inflexible in his conscientious 
scruples ; calm, serious, and with more of appeal and entreaty than of 
bluster in his manner ;—and from all he had previously heard, this sur- 
prised Gerald; and, indeed, it seemed equally to surprise those around 
him. ‘ Dan is very quiet to-day,’ they said. On more than one occasion, 
when Mr. Shiel’s friends interrupted him with cries of ‘ question ! Gerald 
only remarked a studied pause in the speaker, and then a ready and adroit 
plea for patience. The continued whispers of the gentlemen near to 
Gerald explained this mystery. As had been premised by the waiter at 
Morryson’s, half the assembly was composed of predetermined voters 
against their old idol, and it behoved him to break ground very cautiously. 
These critics did not add, what Gerald ultimately discovered, that it was 
also Mr. O’Connell’s plan to make as long a speech as he possibly could. 

At length, however, he had left himself no pretext to continue longer 
on his legs; and Mr. Shiel, whose deep and almost startling look scarce 
turned till that moment from his opponent’s face, jerked round to answer 
him. ‘ The ear-piercing fife’ was hardly shriller than the ‘ Sir’ with 
which, addressing the chair, the young politician began, as he stepped 
back from the table, closed one hand on his breast, and protruded the 
other, clenched also. Gerald was within one or two of Mr. Shiel, and 
almost started. Sentence after sentence rang out, in the same key, modi- 
fied now and then,.by a somewhat theatrical but melodious under-tone. 
This energy, at starting, must soon have defeated itself, if it could not 
progress to a climax really vehement. But so it did. 

‘*It was Mr. Shiel’s plan to shake the authority and weight of Mr, 
O’Connell’s opinion, in the present instance, by stamping with incon- 
sistency, and satirizing bitterly many previous opinions of the veteran 
agitator, upon the same, or upon similar questions. In the first part of 
his address, Mr. Shiel was loudly applauded, and Mr. O’Connell much 
laughed at, and evidently losing ground. But now Gerald began to dis- 
cover the tact and mannerism of the Catholic colossus, and, at the same 
time, to witness the excessive vivacity of his antagonist. It was by no 
means Mr. O’Connell’s policy to allow his young and Jearned friend un- 
interruptedly to accumulate evidence and sentiments which, pressing 
upon the understanding of the meeting, might prove too much even for 
his own prescriptive popularity, and for his time and materials for reply. 
He did not, therefore, hesitate to interrupt Mr. Shiel, almost at every 
sentence. He flatly denied the connexion of the extracts that had given 
him such a blow, and demanded, what he knew could not be immedi- 
ately produced, the newspaper-file itself. He called to order every two 
minutes, ‘merely to correct afact.. When Mr. Plunket’s name was 
reverently mentioned, he hinted, under his breath, as it were, that just 
then, Mr. Plunket had at his disposal ‘ some very snug commissionerships 
of bankruptcy for rising young vetoist lawyers.’ With well-feigned so- 
lemnity he squibbed off sundry personal sarcasms, and cross-fired, and 
hedge-fired, at the battle-array of his opponent, and at the powers of 
comprehension, of patience, and of abstinence of the close packed 
rooms, until his conteiaplated result was amply produced. Mr. Shiel’s 
clarion voice became a scream; his visage grew ghastly; his lips blue; 
his eyes rounded and fiashed ; he jumped back, end he jumped forward ; 
he smote the table; he raised his clenched hands to his head,—remind- 
ing Gerald of Kean, in the mad tragedy of Bertram, about to strew the 
halls of Aldobrand with his raven hair—he foamed; he grinned; and 
(if it seemed a pathos in narration, it was also one in the reality,) he be- 
gan to repeat the same eloquent things over and over again, and thereby 
tire his own friends. For it was now past six o’clock; dinners were 
overdone at home; guests were met without hosts; wives were ‘ nursing 
their wrath, to keep it warm ;’ and still the indignant orator would reply 
to every one of Mr. O’Connell’s interruptions ; and then go back to the 
subject, arguing after convincing, and, above all, evidently bent upon a 
grand peroration. His warmest adherents obstreperously expostulated 
with him, requesting to be ‘let home to their dinners” He turned upon 
them, eloquently and poetically demanding, ‘if the great and sublime 
interests of their freedom and their religion were to be sacrificed because 
their domestic viands Jay smoking on the board?’ They remonstrated 
again; Mr. O’Connell still poked at him; he would not have done; he 
would not sit down; and many thereupon deserted. for their ‘ beef and 
cabbage, and a hot tumbler,’ (Mr. Shiel had said ‘‘ viands’’) the famishing 
post of patriotism. y 

* Wretches hang, that jurymen may dine.’ 

“« But for reasons, Mr. O’Connell had not so tired his liege men. From 
various ‘ asides’ Gerald understood that many of them were to dine with 
himself; the rest remained, because they felt almost personally engaged 
in a contest which, for the first time, threatened to end in a majority 
against their worshipped leader. He knew this; and, waiting for the 
politician’s moment, magnanimously sacrificed his right to a reply, and, 
raising himself the cry of ‘ question, question!’ organized a division 
while Mr. Shiel yet stood screaming to the chair. 

Gerald continued observant. The greater orator’s voters stood their 
ground; their opponents went up stairs. Tellers were appointed; and 
counting heads after them, the two antagonists stood at the outer door, 
side by side. Mr. O’Connell’s votes were first ascertained, They amount- 
ed to eighty-five. Now came the tug. It was a hard-fought, doubtful 
battle, and, as Gerald studied the countenances of the political comman- 
ders, he saw that neither had yet arrived at any anticipation of the issue, 

“«* Come down, gentlemen!’ cried Mr. Shiel, at the stairfoot, and his 
friends descended like a cataract, ‘Eighty !’ he shouted, turning to his 
eightieth man. ‘ O’Connell! what’s that you say you are 2?” 

“**« Eighty-five ! shouted his learned friend, 

“«« Kighty-one—two—three!’ continued the author of Evadne:— 
‘Come down, if you please, gentlemen !—eighty-four !—for God’s sake, 
come down! what keeps you up there ?’ 

‘««There’s no one else to send down to you, Mr. Shiel, Huzza!’ ex- 
claimed one of Mr. O’Connell’s tellers, who had run up to see: and 
‘Huzza! huzza!’ shouted Mr. O’Connell, rushing back into the room, 
throwing off his broad-brimmed hat, and jumping perpendicularly up- 
ward, while all his seals rattled—* We have it, boys! we have it !—No 
veto ! no vetoists! Huzza!’” a great shout followed. 

** Gerald stept out to the door and looked at Mr. Shiel. He continued 
to stand at the stair-foot, his hand resting on the balustrade, his head 
drooped, his lips firmly shut, the paleness of exhaustion and disappoint. 
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ment now succeeding to that of excitement and vehemence, and his large 
luminous eyes half-closed in fatigue. A heavy step descended the stairs: 
he started and Jooked up. An old man, some superanfuated servant of 
the house, came down; Mr. Shiel clutched him with both his hands. 
* And whom do you vote for? he screamed into his ear. 

“««The Lord bless you! Sir,’ answered the old man, much startled, ‘I 
don’t know how to vote at all—I’m not used to it.’ 

‘«¢ And what brings you here then?’ twisting the poor old fellow round, 
and violently turning him down the second flight of stairs.” 

We have done—we must have done, and we cannot have done 
in a happier moment for the estimation in which this work is to be 
held by our readers. And we can assure them, that besides the 
volume and a half, from which we have made the above scanty 
gleanings, there remains a volume and a half of matter wholly un- 
touched, which, as it is more exclusively and genuinely Irish, is 
also much more uniformly interesting and instructive. 





DEFICIENCY OF THE HARVEST AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Wuen a scarcity of the first necessary of life is admitted on all hands, it is 
important that the public should be aware of the extent of the evil, and should 
early consider of the best modes of mitigating it. 

The home consumption of wheat, and the supply of the country, are known 
withsomeaccuracy. The population of Great Britain is fully fifteen millions; 
and according to the, usual reckoning ef nearly a quarter of grain for each 
person per annum, the consumption of wheat must be at least 14,000,000 
quarters, During the last eight years, the home growth, one year with 
another, may be said to have about equalled the consumption, for the foreign 
imports during that period have not been material; and consequently the 
produce must have been 14,000,000 quarters yearly. 

The late harvest is understood to have been from one-third to one-fourth 
uhder an average one; and accordingly the quantity of wheat will not exceed 
from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 quarters. The deficiency of former scarce 
years has been pretty generally stated at the same proportion; the last of 
which have been in 1795, 1799, 1800, and 1816. The following estimates 
furnish a general view of the bearings of the supply and consumption of 
wheat at these several periods of scarcity. 


Old Stock of Wheat Wheat Crops. 


Supply for the follow- 
at Harvest. 


ing twelve months, 


Sept. 1795 700,000 qrs. 9,500,000 qrs. 10,200,000 qrs. 
1799 4,000,000 8,000,000 12,000,000 
1300 500,000 9,000,000 9,500,000 
1816 6,150,000 9,000,000 15,150,000 
1828 755,264 10,500,000 10,755,264 


The old stock and crop in 1816, and the old stock in 1828, are taken from 
Mr. JAcon’s Report. According to his estimate, the supply in 1816 was 
much greater than atpresent; for the old stock and crop in 1816 make 
15,000,000 quarters, to meet the consumption, which could not exceed 
12,000,000 at that period, when the population was less; thus leaving an 
excess of 3,000,000 quarters. 

Now, taking the most favourable estimate, supposing the old stock to be 
1,000,000, and the crop to be 11,000,000, there are 12,000,000 only to 
provide for a consumption of 14,000,000 ; leaving a deficiency of 2,000,000 
quarters. ary J 

The importations from Ireland and foreign countries is to be added. This 
importation never conjointly reached in any one year so much as 2,000,000 
quarters ; and in the ensuing year, European countries will have less than 
heretofore to spare. The eventual deficiency must be made up by the sub- 
stitution of other grain, and a lessened consumption. 

This last is chiefly effected through the rise in price, The season of 1816 
(a time of peace) most resembled the present one ; the average price, which 
had been under60s. rose in January 1817 to 103s, 1d. and in Junes following to 
1lls.6d. In the preceding scarcity of 1799, the price rose in a greater pro- 
portion—early in 1799, the average price was about 50s.; but in January 
1800 it was 95s. 9d., and in July 136s. 4d. per Winchester quarter. 

In the present year, the average of the first six months was about 55s.; 
and, if the price should follow the course of the above-named years, as seems 
likely, the average will be about double up to Midsummer next. An average 
price throughout the country of 110s. would make, for the finest Wheat, full 
130s., and more in some parts. This would be enormously heavy, for it is 
universally agreed that the value of money is now much higher than in 1817 ; 
and Mr, Western’s estimate has been generally admitted, that 60s, at present 
is equal to 80s. of that period. ; 

Such is the prospect, not formed upon conjecture, but according to the 
experience of past years, Remedics were sought early on former occasions. 
In 1756, a year of great scarcity, the Privy Council took evidence, and issued 
a report to inform the public, and recommend various precautions ; nor was 
this unnecessary, for in the following year, wheat had, by June, risen 250 per 
cent. In 1795, the Ministers published, on the 6th July, an engagement to 
confine the consumption of their families to common wheaten bread, and to 
diminish the use of flour in other articles of food, and recommending the 
practice to the public: it was signed by Mr. Pitt, Lords Chatham, Bathurst, 
Mornington, &c. : 

At present the Government has taken no measures of preparation against 
the dearth. Is it that the Ministers are not convinced of the existence of 
scarcity to the degree supposed ? or that, to avow their conviction without 
perceiving any measures expedient to be adopted, would only serve to in- 
crease alarm ? 

Parliament must, however, interfere ; and the first step must be to sus- 
pend the new corn-law till August or September next. Although the recent 
advance will, in a few weeks, raise the average above the highest price of the 
scale of duties, the existence of the law is a check upon importation. The 
dread of a decline at a future date, and with it a pressure of heavy duties, 
must deter speculators from procuring supplies from distant quarters. The 

Baltic will be speedily closed by the winter ; the Black Sea is closed by po- 
litical occurrences; it is to the United States, in the first instance, that a 
supply must be looked for, and to the Baltic for May or June next, Im- 
portations must be encouraged, if not by bounties as in 1800, at least by the 
removal of all duties, and especially those duties which rise as the price falls, 
and add to the importer’s loss. ; 
Another precaution for the public is, increased economy in the use of 
wheat. A respectable Jew informs us, that many families go so far as to 
make it a matter of conscience to abstain from pastry. It will be for Parlia- 


ment to decide, when it meets, whether the distillation from grain shall be 
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The New Times is now published under the title of the Morning Journal. 
The alteration of the name is the consequence of a change of proprietorship ; 
but if does not include the slighest change in its political views. The Morn- 
ing Journal makes no pretensions to be in favour of the Cabinet ; and it is 
not therefore shackled in its disquisitions upon the measures of any Ministry 
either past or present. It stands opposed to the popular theories of free- 
trade, the currency, andthe Catholics. The readers of the Journal gain one 
visible benefit by the change, in the improved appearance of the paper, 


More Licur!—A correspondent calls our attention to what he terms “ the 
shameful state of darkness in which the great Western road is kept.” He 
insinuates that it is so kept through the ‘ caprice of a body of Lords and 
Right Honourables, who, because they are enjoying themselves half the year 
out of town, know nothing of the inconvenience and danger arising from their 
neglecting one of the principal objects of their commission.” 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 


BrrtTns.—In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, the Lady of the Rev. R. L. Ben- 
son, of a son and heir—On the 7th inst. the Lady of Isaac Cohen, Esq. brother-in- 
law of N.M. Rothschild, Esq. of a son—At Haldon-house, near Exeter, the Lady of 
Sir L. V. Palk, Bart. M.P. of a daughter—On the 30th ult. at Ness Bank-place, In- 
verness, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel I. G. Ross, of Gladfield, Rosshire, of a daughter 
—At her father’s house, in Hinde-street, Manchester-square, the Lady of William D. 
Godfrey, Esq. of a son and heir—On the 25th ult. at Millmount, county of Wexford, 
the Lady of Robert Owen, Esq. of a son and heir—On the 7th inst. at Brafield-house, 
Bucks, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Bourchier, of a daughter—On the 6th, at Arundel, 
the Lady of the Hon. and Rey. Edward J. Turnour, of a daughter, his fourteenth 
child—On the 8th, in Bedford-row, Mrs. Edward Lawes, of a son—On the 23d ult. 
at Aberdeen, the Lady of Patrick Bannerman, Esq. of a son—At Edenville, county of 
Galway, the Lady of John Lopdell, Esq. of a danghter—At Warren’s-grove, county 
of Cork, the Lady of John B. Warren, Esq. of a daughter—In Edinburgh, Lady Eli- 
zabeth Hope Vere, of a son—Mary Hillier, wife of Isaac Hillier, labourer, of Bath- 
ford, near Bath, of three male children (one of whom was still born.) The remaining 
two, with the mother, are likely to do well—In Paris, on the 3d inst, the Lady of 
Hugh O’Connor, Esq. late of Mountjoy-square, Dublin, of a daughter—On the 9th, 
at his house, in Upper Harley-street, the Lady of James Rivett Carnac, Esq. of a 
son—On the 7th, at Holbecks, near Hadleigh, Suffolk, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Raper, of the Hon. East India Company’s service, of a son—On the 2d, in Mon. 
tague- place, the Lady of John Lucius Dampier, Esq. of a son. 

MArriAGES.—On the 4th inst. at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, “homas Coventry, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Esq. to Elizabeth, only daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Littledale, 
of Bedford-square—On the 4th, at Marylebone Church, Thomas Vardon, Esq. of 
Downing-street, to Laura Anne, only daughter of Martin Stapylton, Esq. of Man- 
chester-square, and of Myton, Yorkshire—On the 4th, at Horsham Church, Lieut.- 
Colonel R. Beauchamp, youngest son of the late Sir T. Beauchamp Proctor, Bart. of 
Langley-park, Norfolk, to Sophia, youngest daughter of the late B. Ball, Esq. of 
Merrion-square, Dublin—In Dublin, G. Brereton, Esq. third son of Arthur Brereton, 
of Clonliffe, county Dublin, Esq. to Eliza, eldest daughter and co-heiress of the late 
John Hatton, of Ballymartin, and of Little Clonard, in the county of Wexford, Esq. 
—On the 6th, at Alderley, Cheshire, by the Rev. Edward Stanley, Henry John 
Adeane, of Babraham, Cambridgeshire, Esq. to Matilda Abigail, daughter of Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, Bart.—Thomas Lyster Exshaw, Esq. second son of the late Alder- 
man Exshaw, of the city of Dublin, to Amelia, third daughter of George Watts, Esq. 
of Jockey-hall, county of Kildare, and niece to the late Major-General Mackinnon 
—On the 23d ult. at the house of Lord Burghersh, the British Minister at Florence, 
Count Gustave Blucher de Wahlstatt, grandson of the late Field-Marshal Prince 
Blucher, to Madeline, second daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice 
Dallas—On the 3d inst. at Cleland House, Lanarkshire, James Campbell, Esq. jun. 
of Craigie, advocate, to Grace Elizabeth, third daughter of Lieut.-General Hay, 
Lient.-Governor of Edinburgh Castle—At Brighton, on the 8th, the Rev. George 
Ranking, of Ipswich, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Maitland, Esq. 
of Lyndhurst, Hants, and sister of Sir Peregrine Maitland—On the 7th, at Datchet, 
James Wells Taylor, Esq. of Great James-street, Bedford-row, solicitor, to Ann, 
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sor—At Limpsfield, in Surrey, George Alston, Esq. jun. of Hadleigh, to Anne Char- 
lotte, third daughter of Sir Henry Oxenden, of Broome-park, in the county of Kent, 
Bart.—At St. James’s, Robert Talbot, Esq. to the Hon. Mrs. E. Bouverie—On the 
8th, at Tunbridge, Musgrave Brisco, Esq. of Devonshire-place, to Frances, daughter 
of the late Henry Woodgate, Esq. of Spring Grove, Kent, and niece to Viscount 
Boyne—At Bangor, North Wales, on the 8th, Colonel Henry White, M.P. for the 
County of Dublin, to Eleanor, eldest daughter of W.S. Dempster, Esq. of Skibo, 
County of Sutherland. 

Dratus.—The Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. K.C.B., and Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Dock-yard, at Portsmouth—On the 4th inst. at her house in Brunswick- 
square, Mrs. Shaw, widow of R. Shaw, Esq. formerly of London-bridge, aged 92— 
On the 3d, at Over Compton-house, Dorsetshire, Robert Goodden, Esq. aged 77—On 
the Ist, at Kew-green, Mr. Thomas Gosden, in the 78th year of his age, and 56 years 
in the household of the late Queen Charlotte—At Limpstield, Elizabeth Catherine, 
the Lady of Sir James Stuart, Bart. of Allanbank, Berwickshire, and only surviving 
daughter of the late Elborough Woodcock, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn—On the 20th ult. at 
Geneva, aged 28 years, the Hon. and Rey. Hugh Anthony Rous—On the 6th inst. at 
Gloucester-lodge, Brompton, Mrs. Mary Ann Beckles, sister of the late John Beckles, 
Esq. Attorney-General of the Island of Barbadoes, aged 71—On the 16th uit, at 
Brackhill, Margaret, wife of Matthew Preston, jun. Esq. of Glasgow—On the 7th 
inst. at Phantassie, county of East Lothian, George Rennie, sen. Esq. brother of the 
late John Rennie, Esq. and long celebrated as an agriculturist—On the 28th ult. at 
her house, Troon, Mrs. Macredie, sen. of Percieton, in the 86th year of her age— 
On the 4th, at Bettisfield, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. in his S2d year—At Genoa, 
Louisa, the wife of Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, Bart. of Barton Hall, Suffolk. Her 
Ladyship was the daughter of General Fox, and has left four sons. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, October 7. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

P. Gallop and E. Watts—R. and T. Goodhugh, Glass-house-street, St. James’s, 
Westminster, fishmongers—S. Reeve and T. Hitchcock, Leighton-Buzzard, com- 
mon-brewers—W. and A. Blane, Francis-street, Walworth, tea-dealers—G. Webb 
and J. Stewart, Threadneedle-street, East India-merchants—W. and J. Smith, 
Glemsford and Stanstead, Suffolk, builders—J. Swettenham and J. Andrew, Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, attorneys—L. and M. Dyke, Bristol, lace-manufacturers—W. 
and R. Isard, Bromley, Kent, tallow-chandlers—T. Parsons, S. Stockton, and E. 
Wilkes, Worcester, drapers; as far as regards 'T. Parsons—T. Davenport, J. Harris, 
and E. Williams, Denby, Derbyshire, colliers; as far as regards E. Williams—J. 
Ansdell and P. Serjeantson, Liverpool, brekers—W. P. and J. Gaubert, Brewer- 
street, Golden-square, jewellers—C. Jay and R. Ashton, Gray’s-inn-place, Gray’s- 
inn, attorneys—E, O. Jones and R. Brindley, Dockhead, Tooley-street, slate-mer- 
chants—W., W., J., and W. Row, skin-brokers, as far us regards W. Row the 
younger—J. Danks, Birmingham, I. Danks, Wolverhampton, and E. Tyler, Stour- 
port, Worcestershire, canal-carriers—R. and R. G. Ranson, Ipswich, tobacco- 
manufacturers—J. and B. Harvey, Bridge-voad, Lambeth, linendrapers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Oct. 6—John Rogers, Manchester and Rusholme, corn-merchant. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
John Woolley, Denby, Derbyshire, brick-maker, 
BANKRUPTS. 

William James Baker, St. John’s, Clerkenwell, orange-merchant, to surrender, 
Oct. 20, 21, Nov. 18, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Ma- 
tanle, Pancras-lane. 

John Fensham, Wardour-street, Soho, picture-dealer, Oct. 20, 21, Nov. 18, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Turner, Basing-lane. 

James Gosling, Bocking, Essex, spirit-merchant, Oct. 14, 21, Nov. 18, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Browning, Hatton-court, Thread- 
needle-street. 

Thomas Fortune, Highington, Durham, cattle-salesman, Oct. 24, 25, Nov. 18, at 
the Wheat-Sheaf Inn, Rushyford: solicitors, Messrs. Merediths and Reeve, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

John Day, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, grocer, Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 18, at 
the George Inn and Commercial Hotel, Ledbury: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, 
and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Lemuel Cambridge, Bristol and Prince Edward’s Island, merchant, Oct. 20, 21, 
Noy. 18, at the Bush Tavern, Bristol: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and Med- 
calf, Chancery-lane. 

Lemuel and Artemas Cambridge, Bristol and Prince Edward’s Island, merchants, 
Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 18, at the Commercial Rooms, Bristol: solicitor, Mr. Brittan, Ba- 
singhall-street. : 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 1, J., J. F., and T. Bell, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants—Oct. 21, J. T. 
Gunn, Foley-place, Marylebone, coachmaker—Oct. 31, A. Hartshorne, Fashion- 
street, Spitalfields, dealer in building-materials—Oct. 31, T. Wilkinson, Wood- 
street, Manchester warehonseman—Oct. 20, W. Winscombe, Bristol, builder—Nov. 
5, G. Brown, Monmouth, innkeeper—Oct. 28, J. Jones, New Bond-street, linen- 
draper—Oct, 28, J. Cook, Burr-street, East Smithfield, tailor—Nov. 3, J. Walters, 
Holme, Herefordshire, drover—Oct. 28, J. and C. Staniforth and J. W. Gosling, Old 
sroad-street, merchants—Nov. 13, S.S. Porter, Exeter, cabinet-maker—Nov. |, G. 
Alderson, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, coach-proprietor. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 28. 

R.and R.M. Frisby, Mark-lane, wine-merchants—W.H. Moody, Aldersgate-street, 
coach-master—T. E. Collinson, Bread-street, wholesale-stationer—W. Dodge, Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, linen-draper—N. Brooks, Doverdale, Worcestershire, mercer— 
J. Hyde, Uffington, Shropshire, miller—W. Pickton, Liverpool, timber-merchant. 


Friday, Oet. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J.B. Boardman and W. Wilson, Liverpool, timber-dealers—W. Chadwick and W. 
Wyrill, Knottingley, Yorkshire, corn-millers—J. A. Fulton and J. Green, Lawrence- 
Pountney-lane, spice-merchants—F, Lemiere and P. A. Nurdin, Cowcross-street, 
West-smithtield—D. Elston and S. Pontifix, Old Bailey, carpenters—E. and M. 
Pickwick, W. Bishop, and T, Cooper, Bath, coach-proprietors—N. Sugden and W. 
Smith, Keighley, Yorkshire, wool-combmakers—J. Pitt, T. Powell, and W. Fripp, 
Bristol, bankers—J. Millot and J. Gaskin, Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, stone- 
masons—G. Ivey and J. H. Grandison, Chapel-mews, Robert-street, Grosvenor- 
square, coach-smiths—J. Moorhouse, T. Rushforth, and C. Steel, Shefield, spring 
knife manufacturers—J. Scuithorpe and E, K. Jarvis, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
attornies—T. and T. Needham and T. Bray, Hinckley, Leicestershire—hosiers ; as 
far as regards T. Needham, sen.—A. Fairchild and J. Brown—E, and M. Evans, 
Haverfordwest, drapers—J. and J. E. Buzzard, High Holborn, carvers—T. Ayres 
and J.T. Bennett, Fenchurch-street, goldsmiths—W. Stewart, B. Wheatley, and G. 
Adlard, Piccadilly, auctioneers. 








BANKRUPTS. 

Thomas Wilmot, Sloane-square, Chelsea, broker, to surrender Oct. 17, 24, Nov. 
21, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Wrentmore and 
Ellis, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

Charles Tyrwhitt Jones, Lower Brook-street, horse-dealer, Oct. 21, 31, Noy. 21, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Son, 
Half-moon-street, Piccadilly. 

George Peploe, Hercules-buildings and Marsh-place, Lambeth, coach-maker, Oct. 
21, 31, Nov. 21, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. 
Eyans and Harpur, Kennington-cross. 

James Blyth, Bury St. Edmund’s, draper, Oct. 17, 24, Nov. 21, at the Bankrupt’s 
Court, Basinghall-street ; solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street. 

William Salmon, West Malling, Kent, auctioneer, Oct. 21, 31, Nov. 21, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Wilton and Walter, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Thomas Evetts, Birmingham, refiner of metals, Oct. 21, 29, Nov. 21, at the Royal 
Tate. Birmingham : solicitors, Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond-buildings, 

ray’s-inn. 

Edward Hales, Birmingham, corn-dealer, Oct. 29, 30, Noy, 21, at the Royal 
Hotel, Birmingham: solicitors, Messrs, Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Charles Queen, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Oct. 23, 24, Nov. 21, at the Clarendon- 
buildings, Liverpool: solicitor, Mr. Michael, Red Lion-square. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 5, R. Joce, Oxford-street, linendraper—Nov. 3, T. Suffolk, Cheadle, Staf- 

fordshire, inukeeper-—Nov. 7, E. Jones, Liverpool, grocer—Nov. 11, D. Jones, 














Machynleth, Montgomeryshire, tanner—Dec. 1, J. Harrison, Manchester, cotton- 
spinner—Nov. 11, H. Dunderdale, London, and W. T. Dunderdale, Manchester, 
merchants—Nov. 11, G, Drew, Manchester, grocer—Oct. 31, W. D. and T. Gilbert, 
Leadenhall-street, opticians—Oct. 31, W. Spratley and J. Johnson, Long-acre and 
Rose-street, Covent-garden, coach-axle-manufacturers—Oct. 31, T. Hardy, Cowley, 
Middlesex, builder—Oct. 31, T. Parsons, Bishopsgate-street-within, wine-merchant 
—Oct. 31, S. Jackaman, Ipswich, money-scrivener—Oct. 31, J. Wilks, sen. Few- 
ston, Yorkshire, flax-spinner—Oct. 17, J. Smith and W. Brown, Finsbury-square, 
carpet-manufacturers—Oct. 31, J. Roche, Fore-street, Cripplegate, grocer—Nov. 4, 
S. Hayes, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, bookseller—Oct. 31, H. Parry and J. 
Underwood, Change-alley, Cornhill, bill-brokers—Nov. 4, H. Barker, New Broad- 
street-court, wine-merchant—Nov. 4, E, Tippetts, Basinghall-street, factor—Oct. 31, 
W. Warcup, Dartford, patent-washing-machine-manufacturer—Nov. 1, J. Hendy, 
Blakeny, Glocestershire, shop-keeper—Noy. 4, J. Wilde, J. Bowden, 'T. Gartside, 
and Z. Mayall, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Nov. 4, E. Linford, 
Chapel-street, New road, watchmaker, Nov. 3, G. Phipps, Morton-in-Marsh, Glo- 
cestershire, victualler—Nov. 1, J. Farror, Birmingham, wine-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 31. 

J. W. Glass, Liverpool, commission-agent—F, Foster, Oxford-street, tailor—C. 
Burrows, Adam-street, Adelphi, wine-merchant—C. Cunningham, Bryanstone- 
street, Portman-square, money-scrivener—T. Corlass, Keighly, Yorkshire, vic- 
tualler. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, FripAy, Ocroner 10. 

The supply of Grain in general this week has been very moderate, and the Wheat 
trade on the whole remains much as on Monday; quite as good prices are obtained, 
and Bonded Wheats are held on higher terms, Barley is certainly dearer, both for 
malting and grinding parcels, and Peas of both sorts fully support Monday’s quota- 
tion. Beans are not so brisk in sale, and have rather declined in value. Oats met 
a tolerably free sale, at an advance of from 1s. to 2s. per quarter. In other articles 
no variation worth notice. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
8S. S| a 
Wheat,EssexRed,70 to 75 
+o 80 — 8H 


| s & 
| Ticks, old,.......40 to 48 
| Ticks, new,.....-34 — 40 
| Oats, Feed,......23 — 25 
Fine,...00.000027 — 29 
Polands, .....23 — 27 
Fine,..........28—30 
Soilers, ..... +46 — 48 Potato,........30 — 32 
Barley, .. 0500 ss | Beans, small, ....40 — 45 Fine, ..... 263838 — 35 


Fine,.. tereeee 
PaO 6-03 50 av 0ee 
Fine, v2 scccces 
Peas, Hog, ..... 
Maple, .. .....38—Al 
Peas, White, ....40 — 44 


Fine, oe 





White, .. .....75 — 85 | 
+0 0 90 — 95 | 
»95—100 


FINE, os 0066 
Superfine, ... 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ending Ocr. 8, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,.....0..-. 65s. Od. | Oats ......+.....238. 7d. | Beans, .......... 343. 6d, 

Barley, ..... ... 33 5 VG, ciccrcssconsaa © {re teocvene oO 1G 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
WR, <i covess Beans, .vcscccce Sf8eGUe 





6Is. 3d. | Oats, ....0 «000208. Od. 








Barley,.. 00+. 32 7 Rye 2. ceo oseee Sl 5 PEAS, « seve cces « 

DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat ..ccscccee 968. Bde OR os cee ccs 120i Gs | Beant ai... 1c 
Barley ......+.-. 13 10 MYO .ess cossse tan G Pens we rccccesses 8 O 











QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Sept. 23th, from the Returns 
to the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 7673 .. 63s. 7d. | Oats ... 20569 .. 23s.11d. | Beans.... 1785 .. 33s. 5d. 
Barley .. 1037 .. 30 10 Rye .... 140.. 32 1 Peas... Jol. & 8 





GRAIN arrived from SErr. 30, to Ocy. 4, both inclusive. 
English—Wheat 14921 qrs. | English—Rape,.. — qrs. | Foreign—Beans, 
Barley,....... 8440 rank,....60.0 PEER, secce co 
Malt,... «+. ..8187 Mustard,...... — Linseed, .... 2961 
Oats, ...+.+- 10993 Seeds, ......2. 120 Rape, .. .... 86 


—qrs. 


Rye, ccvccy ence Flour, ...... 9447sks. Flour, .. ..... —sks. 
Beans, .....-.-. 1001 Foreign—Wheat 1877 qrs. | Irish—Wheat, .. 1857 qrs. 
Peas, .... ... 1388 Rarley,....... — Harleys. 360s cone 20 

Parad: ici. case BFE Oats, .... ... 380 Flour, .......... 972 sks. 














PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made per sack.. ..... 75s. to Sts, | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60s. to 70s. 
Seconds.....-e. se seeeeeee 269 — 70 | Norfolkand Stockton..........55 — 65 
BRAN, per quar. 7s. Od. to 8s. 0d.—— POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s. 





PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 13d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. There are 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 





PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns 
made in the week ended Oct. 7th, is 31s. 14d. 





PRICE OF CANDLES. 


Good Store Candles ,.. 7s. 0d. per doz.—Moulds....../.... ... 88. Gd. per doz. 





PRICE OF TALLOW, SOAP, &c. Ocroser 3. 
Town Tallow, per 112Ib...... 42s. Od. | Yellow Soap, per 112Ib...... 62s. Od. 
Yellow Russia .....+..ee00. 41 0 BIOUleG i. isices ccecccces « OB OF 
WRENGcs iris eeetre se vscscee Gv @ CHEE 8s oes scee mn edevcescee On 
Soap ditto .....-ccesese0e « 41 0 GEAVER ce cccicccciccccsoses DO GO 
Melting Stuff .........606-. 85 0 | Good Dregs ..........4... 5 0 
Ditto Rough .......ececeseee = 











SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Ocrorer 10. 
We cannot quote to-day’s trade generally so good as Monday, and Beef goes off 
heavily ; the best Scots, however, still realise 4s. 6d. Mutton has a dull demand, 
and with difficulty makes Monday’s figures, Lamb also sells at that day’s value ; 
but Veal has declined full 2d. per stone, with few buyers—ds. is the top price. 
Pork has not varied from last statement. 
To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ........ 38. 2d. to 4s. 4d. tu 4s. 6d. Veal .. ...3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. | Pork ...... 48. Od. to 5s. Od. to fis. Od. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud, to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 503 | Sheep, 5,030 | Calves, 232 | Pigs ,130 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 3100 | Sheep, 22,760 | Calves, 160 | Pigs, 150 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. Veal,...... «3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .3s, Od. to 4s. Ud. Pork,.... . .48. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 

















PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, OcrospeEr 9. 

SmitTnFreLp.—Hay, 80s. 0d. to 85s.—Inferior and new, 50s. to 75s.—Clover, 95s. 0d. 
to 105s.—Inferior and new, 65s. to 90s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

Warrecnaret.—Clover, 50s. to 115s.—Hay, 50s. to 95s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

Sv. JamEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto ps coarse Lowland Hay, 45s. to 60s.; new 65s. to 70s.—Clover, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s.—Wheat Straw, 36s. to 40s.—Oat, 52s. to 363s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.— Rye, —s. to —s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Supply good and 
trade dull. 





COAL MARKET, OcroBeEr 8. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices. 
va Newcastle..se « ecceess Bad coos eecceve 298. Gd. to 398. 9d. 
43 Sunderlandsecene seceeeenSh cocececevece san Qd, to 4s. Gd. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Letters by the Lady Hannah Ellice furnish us with 
some fresh arrivals at Bombay, and fully confirm the 
unfavourable intelligence which we lately received as 
to the rate of freight at that Port, 25s. to 30s, per ton 
being currently quoted for goods to England, and 20to 
25 rupees per Candy to China. Even on these terms 
cargoes can with difficulty be obtained, and half of the 
vessels in the harbour will probably be compelled to 
leave it in ballast. We are still without direct advices 
from the Eastern coast of Hindostan, but the Mary 
Ann and Norfolk, from Calcutta, are daily expected. 

Arrived, In the Clyde, Oct. 3d, Fortune, Gilkison, 
from Bombay, with loss of boat, bulwarks, &c., ina 
severe gale which she encountered on the 12th and 13th 
ultimo. At the Mauritius, June 17th, H. C. S. Castle 
Huntly, Dunkin, from London, and sailed 25th, for 
Penangand China. 20th, Craigievar, Ray, from London, 
At Bombay, June 4th, Mary, Dagnio, from Liverpool ; 
Surrey, Kemp. 5th, H. C. S. Abercrombie, Robinson, 
Innes; Medina, late Miller. 6th, Julia, Grant; and 
8th, Ellen, Boyle, all from London, At Madras, May 
27th, Claudine, Flinn, from London. 

Sailed. From Gravesend Oct. 3d, Pyramus, Elder, 
for Van Dieman’s Land. 5th, Frances Charlotte, 
Talbert, for Mauritius; and sth, Hymen, Edrington, 
for Bombay. From Clyde Oct. 2d, Tigress, Rodger, 
for Van Dieman’s Land. 

Spoken. H. C. S. William Fairlie, Blair, from 
London to Madras and China, 19th May, 35 south, 32 
east. Providence, Ford, from London to Bengal, 13th 
June, 21 south, 52 east. 

The Enterprise, Cook, from Bombay to Pondicherry, 
was totally wrecked near Point Goodoward on the 17th 
May. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE O’CLOCK. 

Arrived in the Downs, Oct. 10th, Thomas Ritchie, 
Alexander, from Bombay. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, price 20. 5s. 
bound and lettered, 

T. PETERSBURGH : A JOURNAL 

OF TRAVELS to and from that Capital, through 

Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through 

Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and 

France. By A. B, GRANVILLE, M.D.,F.R.S., F.L.S., 
M.RS., &e. 

2. MEMOIRES DU DUC DE ROVIGO. 
SAvARY) Ministre dela Police sous Napoleon. Ecrits 
de sA MAIN. The Fourth and concluding volume. 

N.B. The Translation will be ready in a few days. 
French, l4s. English, 6s. 

Printed for Henry CoLburn,8, New Burlington-street. 


(M. 





Just published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Bur- 
lington-street. 

HE ANGLO-IRISH of the NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY. A Novel. In 3 vols. post 

Bvo. Bis. 6d. 

2. MEMOIRES sur L’IMPERATRICE 
PHINE, ses CONTEMPORAINS, la 
NAVARRE et de la MALMAISON. 
8vo. ds. 

N.B. The TRANSLATION of this interesting work 
will be ready in a few days. 
And in a few days, 

8. ZILLAH ; aA TALE of JERUSALEM. 
Author of “ Brambletye House,” 
and “ Reuben Apsley.” 

4. LIFE in INDIA; 
CUTTA. 


JOSE- 
COUR de 
In 1 vol. post 


By the 
“The Yor Hill,” 
In 3 vols. post 5vo. 

or, the ENGLISH at CAL- 
3 vols. post Svo. 





This Day is Published, in | vol. 4to. price 1/. 5s, bds. 


GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE ; by Sir WILLIAM JONES. 
The NINTH EDITION, with considerable Addi- 
tions and Improvements; and Specimens of the finest 
Persian and Arabic Hand-writing; for the Exercise 
of the Student; by the Rev. SAMUEL LEE, B.D., 
D.D., &c. &e. 


London: Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co.; S. 
Bagster; J.Cuthell; John Richardson; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co; G. B. Whittaker; Black, Young, and 
Young; Howell and Stewart; W. Mason; and Henry 
Steel. 





NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
In 3 vols. 18mo. with Portraits of the Marquis of Mon- 
TROSE, GRANAM Of CLAVERHOUSE,and FLETCHER 
of SALTON, also Vignette Titles to each volume, 


SECOND SERIES OF TALES 

OF A GRANDFATHER, being Stories taken 

from the History of Scotland, (from the Accession of 

James the Ist of England tothe Union of the Kingdoms,) 

by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin 

and Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

I. TALES of a GRANDFATHER, Ist Series, a new 

edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Il. ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, or the FAIR MAID 
of PERTH, by the “Author of Waverley,” forming the 
Second Series of Chronicles of the Canongate, second 
edition, 3 vols. li. lls. 6d. 


III. CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, by the 
*“ Author of Waverley,” Ist Series, second edition, 2 
vols. li. ls. 


IV. LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, by the 
* Author of Waverley,” second edition, 9 vols. 4/.14s.6d. 

V. TALES and ROMANCES of the AUTHOR of 
WAVERLEY, &c. containing “ St. Ronan’s Well,” 
** Redgauntlet,” “Tales of the Crusaders,” and “Wood- 
stock,” 7 vols. 8vo. (uniform with the Novels, Tales, 
and Romances, in 25 vols. 8vo. 4l. 4s. 


VI. The SAME SERIES of WORKS, in 9 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. 31. 7s. 6d. 





in 7 vols. 


Vil. 
18mo. 2/.9s. Second edition. 


VIII. The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. (now first collected,) 
handsomely printed in 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 12s. 


1X. The COOK’S ORACLE, a new edition, 7s, 6d.; 





TO SAIL ABOUT lith NOVEMBER, DIRECT 


OR PENANG and SINGAPORE, 

the fine, fast sailing, coppered Ship, GUARDIAN, 
G. A. SUTHERLAND, Commander, 220 Tons. Lying 
in the West India Export Dock. Has good Accommo- 
dations for Passengers. 


For Freight and Passage apply to W. D. DOWSON, 
39, Old Broad-street; andto WALTER BUCHANAN, 
No. 4, Leadenhall-street. 


159, Strand. 
ANNUALS FOR 1829, 
ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
GIFTS. 


C. WESTLEY respectfully solicits an 
@ early application on the part of Subscribers, 
in order to insure EARLY IMPRESSIONS of the Plates. 


I. THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. Among the Engravings are Psyche, 
after Sir T. Lawrence: the Author of ‘* Waverley” in 
his Study, &c.; Monkey, by Landseer, &c. In silk, 
price, 21s. 

II. THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. Edited by 
ALARIC A. WATTS. With Twelve Engravings of a 
more important size than heretofore, by Robinson, 
Rolls, Pye, Goodall, Edwards, Goodyear, &c. 

The Literary Department composed of Contributions 
from the most distinguished Writers of the day. Bound 
in rich crimson silk, price 12s. 

Ill. THE BIJOU. With Embellishments from pic- 
tures by Sir Thomps Lawrence, Stothard, Turner, and 
Stepanoff; also by Claude, Primmaticcio, and Holbein. 

And Contributions from some of the most distin- 
guished Writers of the day. Elegantly half-bound, 12s. 





IV. THE AMULET, or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. Edited by Mr. S. C. HALL. With 
Fourteen highly-finished Engravings by the first Artists. 

The Literary Contents contributed by the most emi- 
nent Writers, in Prose and Verse., In a neat case, 
price 12s. 

V. FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. Dedicated by 
permission to H. R. H. the Duchess of Clarence. 

With Twelve highly-finished Engravings, and a Pre- 
sentation Plate. 

Edited by THOMAS PRINGLE, Esq., assisted by 
the most celebrated Writers of the day. In an elegant 
and durable binding, price 12s. 


VI. THE KEEPSAKE. With Nineteen Engravings 
—Ten by Charles Heath, and the remainder by Finden, 
Engleheart, Rolls, Wallis, &c. 

Contributors—Sir W. Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lords Normanby, Morpeth, Nugent, F. L. Gower, and 
Holland: Lockhart, Crofton Croker, Hook, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey. Mrs. Hemans, &c. In 
crimson, silk, price 21s. 

VII. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. With Fourteen 
exquisite Engravings, from designs by Messrs. Martin, 
Leslie, Chalon, Cooper, Daniell, ‘Thomson, &c. 

Upwards of One Hundred Articles in Prose and Verse, 
by the most eminent Writers. An elegant inscription 
Plate. Price ]2s. in a case. 

VIII. THE WINTER’S WREATH. With Twelve 
highly-tinished Engravings, from rare and curious pic- 
tures, never before engraved. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, M. Howitt, 
Miss Mitford, the Roscoes, Montgomery, Bowring, 
Wiffen, Delta, &c. Ina case, price 12s, 

IX. THE GEM. Edited by THOMAS HOOD, 
Esq. With Fifteen Engravings, selected by A. Cooper, 
Fsq. R.A. 

Contributors—Sir Walter Sentt, C. Lamb, Horace 
Smith, Barry Cornwall, T.C. Croker, J. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, J. Bowring, &c. In crimson 
silk, price 12s. 

JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

I. THE CHRISTMAS BOX. Containing an Irish 
Story, by Miss Edgworth, and Contributions by Mrs. 
Hofiand, Miss Mitford, Madame de Labourt, Mrs. 
Hemans. 

Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. Small 8vo 
price, 6s. 

Il. THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir. Under the Superintendance of Mrs, Alaric A. 
Watts. 

Containing Wood-cuts by G. Cruikshank, and a ya- 
rié. of highly finished Engravings on steel, among 
which are The Children in the Wood, Dancing Girl, 
English Cottage Door, &c. The Literary Contents sup- 
plied by a great number of eminent authors, 

III, THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Edited 
by Mrs. S.C. HALL. Containing an Engraving of H. 
R. H. Princess Victoria, and several Engravings on 
Steel, besides Wood-cuts. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Hemans, James Montgomery, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hof- 
land, Allan Cunningham, &c. 

1V. LE PETIT BIJOU. Written entirely in French, 
by Mons. D’EMDEN. With Seven fine Engravings. 

Dedicated to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 

V. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. With Eight beautiful Line 
Engravings, under the Superintendence of Mr. Chas. 
Heath. 

Contributors—Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, 
Miss Porter, W. and J. E. Roscoe, D. L. Richardson, 
&ec. Price 8s. 

TIME’S TELESCOPE, or the Astronomers’, Botan- 
ists’, and Naturalists’ Guide for 1828. 

An elegant Assortment of Almanacks, Annual Pocket 
Books, &c.in various bindings. 


Also, 1 Vol. 8vo. price 7s. 
MECHANICS’ WEEKLY JOURNAL, or ARTI- 


SANS’ MISCELLANY of Inventions, Experiments, 
Projects, and Improvements in the ureful Arts. 


F.C. WESTLEY begs to request attention to the 
SPECTATOR, conducted by the original Editor and 
Contributors of the Atlas, who ceased to have con- 
nexion with that paper the Sth of Junelast ; its tone 
and character eminently fit it for introduction to the 
domestic circles of respectable families. 


159, Strand—opposite the New Church. 





This Dayis published in 4to. with an elegantly engraved 
Portrait by Thomson, from a Painting by Hobday. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER; DEATH; 
A VISION OF HEAVEN; andA VISION OF 
HELL: Poems. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. &c. 
“It is a great and an extraordinary performance, 
and will much extend the fame so truly deserved by its 
Author.”—Literary Gazette. 
Also, the Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. of 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 
London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate. 
street. 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 12s. 
elegantly bound, 


| ieee IP’S. OFFERING 
FOR 1829, 

Which, both in Literary excellence, and Pictorial Em- 
bellishment, will be found far superior to all its pre- 
ceding volumes. The Plates will consist of Thirteen 
highly finished Line Engravings, from Pictures of dis- 
tinguished merit, by the first Artists ; and the Binding 
will combine the desiderata of durability and elegance 
in a manner unattempted by any other Annual, 

A few proofs of these beautiful Engravings have been 
taken off on large paper, to be had in sets as follows :— 
India proofs, before the Letters, price ll. lls. Gd. India 
ditto, after ditto, 1d. ls. French ditto, lis, 

Published by Smith, ‘Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill 
London, 


On the 27th inst. will be Published, 
Done up in an elegantly engraved Fancy Cover, price 
6s. or neatly half-bound 7s. 
HE CHRISTMAS BOX ror 1829. 
An Annual Present to Young Persons. 

Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. and Em- 
bellished with upwards of EIGHTY WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed under the Superintendence of 
W. H. BROOKE, Esq. Containing Original Contri- 
butions by 

Miss Edgeworth 

Mrs. Hofland 

Mrs, Hemans 

Miss Mitford 

Miss Dagley 

Miss Jewsbury 

Major Beamish 

Allan Cunningham, Esq. Henry Ellis, Esq. 

R. A. Lynch, Esq. Joseph Humphreys 

J.P. Aston, Esq. 
Printed for Messrs, Ebers and Co. 27, Old Bond-street. 


Mrs. Jameson 

Mrs. Howitt 

Mrs. Markham 

Mrs. Neeley 

Mrs. James Douglas 
Madame de Labourt 
Miss E. Taylor 


*,* The Country Trade are informed that Specimen 
Boards may be had on application as above, or to their 
respective London Agents. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
ONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, No. 
72, Saturday, Cctober 1], contains the following 
Reviews and Articles :— 
- Full Description of the Building and Arrange- 
ments of the London University. 
. The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century. 
3. Bory de St. Vincent on the Natural History of 
Man. 
Malet’s Conspiracy against Napoleon, a Drama 
from the Soirées de Neuilly. 
- Anecdotes of Actors. 
. The New Year’s Gift for 1829. 
7. New Poem by Sir Walter Scott. 
. On the Greek Chorus. 
Croydon Fair. 
- Haydon’s New Picture. 
Automata at the Horse Bazaar. 
Controversy on the Slave Trade, 
3. Miss Mitford’s New Tragedy. 
, . Theatricals—Miscellanea, &c. 
Published by W. Thomas, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 





This Day is Published, price 7s. 6d. No. V. of the 


| Seria eriah QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents :— 
1. Arabic Literature. 
2. Language and Literature of the Magyars (Hun- 
garian.) 
3. Guizot’s History of the English Revolution. 
4, Mazure’s History of the Revolution of 1688. 
5. Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, Vol. V, 
Karamsin’s History of Russia. 
. French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Greece. 
. The Pyrenees. 
. Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof. 
Russia and Turkey. 
CRITICAL SKETCHES. 
Protestantism in France. 
3. Matter’s History of Gnosticism. 
Wronski’s Canons of Logarithms. 
. Sempere’s Greatness and Decline of Spain. 
De Vigny’s Cing-Mars, a Romance. 
Dandolo’s Letters on Rome, Naples, Venice, and 
Florence. 
8. Van der Velde’s Life and Letters.” 
. Grabbe’s Dramatic Poems. 
Vassalli’s Maltese Grammar. 
. Hebenstreit’s Dictionary of Classical Biblio- 
graphy. 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. V. 
List of the Principal New Works published on 
the Continent, from May to August, 1828. 
Index to the Second Volume. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and 
Kichter, 30, Soho-square. 
No. VI. will appear in December. 











London: Printed by Josernu CLAYTON, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowgs, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. Wxesruey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





